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THE MULTIFACETED LANDSCAPE OF CONSUMER ENGAGEMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Exploring the landscape of consumer engagement in South Africa reveals a kaleidoscope of influences shaping 
modern marketing strategies. From the allure of shopping centres to millennials, influenced by a blend of hedonic 
and utilitarian values, to the nuanced dynamics of customer relationship management in small and medium 
enterprises (SMEs), each study in our latest journal offers unique insights. 


In the realm of education, factors driving student loyalty towards Technical and Vocational Education and 
Training colleges are dissected, while the higher education sector grapples with managing online customer reviews 
to enhance satisfaction. These educational insights mirror the complexities faced in retail and service sectors, 
including the challenges of social media marketing for small businesses in the laundry and dry-cleaning industry 
in Ekurhuleni. 


Further, the surge in online grocery shopping in South Africa has prompted a detailed study of consumer 
preferences, strategies, and challenges, reflecting a broader shift towards digital consumerism. This shift also 
resonates in the realm of electronic word-of-mouth, where potential customers’ pre-purchase behaviours are 
scrutinized, offering valuable perspectives for marketers. 


Moreover, the impact of legislation, particularly the Consumer Protection Act in regulating unhealthy food 
advertising, echoes the growing intersection of marketing, consumer protection, and social responsibility. This 
holistic approach to understanding consumer engagement underscores the need for adaptable, informed, and 
ethically grounded marketing strategies in a diverse and evolving South African market. 


As we dissect these varied studies, it’s clear that the South African consumer market is multifaceted and 
responsive to a multitude of influences. From demographic shifts to technological advancements, the factors 
shaping consumer behaviour are diverse and interconnected. As marketers, it’s imperative that we stay ahead 
of these trends, continuously adapting our strategies to meet the ever-changing needs and preferences of our 
consumers. The future of marketing, it seems, lies in our ability to blend traditional marketing wisdom with insights 
gleaned from these evolving trends, crafting strategies that resonate with a diverse and dynamic consumer base. 
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ABSTRACT 


iF al 


The ‘retail apocalypse’ has disrupted traditional retail, forcing retailers to find innovative ways to reach 
customers. As Millennials are a significant and growing consumer demographic with a relatively high purchasing 
power, it is essential for shopping centres to attract them. This study aimed to identify the place marketing factors 
that impact shopping centre patronage among Millennials. An exploratory research design was used, and data 
was collected by means of four focus group sessions with 40 participants, who were selected using purposive 
sampling. The data was analysed using the Morse and Field approach and Atlas.ti 23, and rigour was ensured 
by confirming Guba’s criteria. The findings indicate that Millennials are attracted to shopping centres through a 
variety of shops and products, location, and product engagement. Additionally, the findings suggest that desired 
place marketing factors for Millennials include design, parking, entertainment, hygiene, staff, signage, bathrooms, 
and safety. In contrast, insufficient parking, low levels of hygiene, overcrowding, safety, insufficient staff, and car 
guards discourage Millennials from visiting shopping centres. Although the study only represents the opinions of 
Millennials aged 18 to 35, excluding those aged 16 and 17, for ethical reasons, it is the first to investigate the place 
marketing factors that affect this generational cohort’s patronage of shopping centres in South Africa. Shopping 
centres can remain relevant and increase footfall and sales by appealing to Millennials and their preferences in the 
rapidly evolving retail landscape. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The survival of shopping centres has been severely impacted since 2010 due to several factors. The retail 
apocalypse and the rise of online shopping, accelerated by the COVID-19 pandemic, have taken a toll on shopping 
centres (Butler, 2018; Helm et al., 2020; Dyason et al., 2022). Even before the pandemic, customers showed 
decreasing interest in visiting shopping centres (Bitterman & Hess, 2021; Calvo-Porral & Levy-Mangin, 2019), leading 
to financial struggles for many retailers and the closure of several shopping centres (Righini, 2020). 


While the impact of COVID-19 on shopping centres has been studied (Al-Kadhimi et al., 2021; Soucy et al., 
2021), the use of place marketing strategies to bring customers back has not been investigated. However, place 
marketing has been effectively applied in a range of settings, such as tourism (laffaldano & Ferrari, 2021), human 
resource management (Simonova & Zyryanova, 2021), and cities (Warnaby & Medway, 2021). The authors propose 
that shopping centres can be considered products that can be marketed to customers by leveraging place marketing 
factors (Abeltina, 2014; Kotler et a/., 2002). A key aspect of place marketing is to identify, attract and satisfy the needs 
of target groups (Kompaniets, 2022; Kotler et a/., 2002; Zanker & Beckman, 2012), and therefore target marketing 
is a key concept in place marketing. Millennials, the most powerful consumers in the world (Gapper, 2018) and 
frequent shoppers at malls (Accenture, 2018), represent a significant target market for shopping centres. With their 
high purchasing power (Moreno et al., 2017:135), it would be beneficial for shopping centres to develop marketing 
strategies that appeal to this generational cohort and bring them back to physical retail spaces. 


Shopping centre management must implement strategies to navigate this challenging retail landscape (Grimmer, 
2022). The South African Council of Shopping Centres (SACSC) similarly emphasises that considering the current 
state of shopping centres and the decrease in foot traffic, the main goal for all shopping centres should be to bring 
customers back (SACSC, 2020). As such, this study seeks to answer the following research questions: 


RQ. What are the place marketing factors that impact shopping centre patronage among Millennials? 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The following section provides a comprehensive literature review pertaining to the underlying theory of this 
research, place marketing factors and shopping centres. 


GENERATIONAL THEORY AND MILLENNIALS 


Generational theory suggests that an individual’s stage of life influences his/her perspective on the world (Strauss 
& Howe, 1997). A generation is a cohort group whose length reflects the life stage, with boundaries determined by 
shared experiences and personality traits. Members of the same generation are typically exposed to similar social, 
political, and economic events and have similar attitudes towards family, lifestyle, consumption, and purchasing 
behaviour (Strauss & Howe, 1991). Generational theory is relevant to marketing as it aids in segmentation and 
targeting strategies (Lazarevic, 2012; Parment, 2013). 


Understanding the purchasing power of different generations is important for shopping malls, since buying power 
influences visits and spend. Research prior to the Covid pandemic suggested that although there was an increase in 
South African consumers visiting shopping centres, the consumers who visited less frequently, stated that it is due 
to their declining purchasing power (Mason et al., 2019). More so, after the Covid pandemic, most South African 
consumers have 34% less purchasing power in 2022 compared to 2016 (Daniel, 2022). Shopping malls should 
therefore understand and investigate specific generational cohorts with the required purchasing power. 


The generation known as Millennials encompasses consumers born between 1986 and 2005 (Markert, 2004). 
With approximately 1.8 billion individuals globally, this generation surpasses the Baby Boomer cohort and is now the 
largest living generation (Neufield, 2021). As one of the world’s most significant and influential consumer segments, 
Millennials, also known as Generation Y, cannot be overlooked by marketers (Brant & Castro, 2019; Fromm & Garton, 
2013). Being the first generation to grow up with the internet and social media, this group is influenced by cutting-edge 
mobile technology (Escandon-Barbosa et a/., 2021). Given their large size, marketers are eager to gain a deeper 
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understanding of their buying habits. Studies show that South African Millennials value convenience and prefer 
shopping at physical stores close to their residences (Dobbelstein & Naidoo, 2020). Millennials, as a cohort, is the 
group of consumers with the strongest buying power (Emamdin et al/., 2020). Research indicated that Millennials are 
important for marketing as they are a lucrative market in terms of buying power, have high switching intentions and 
are technologically advanced (Kadam, 2021). For this reason, the study focuses on Millennials, due to the significant 
purchasing power of the cohort. 


PLACE MARKETING FACTORS 


Place marketing encompasses the strategic application of marketing techniques that focus on customer-centricity 
to develop, promote, deliver, and exchange offerings associated with a particular location. The goal of place marketing 
is to create a location that is in high demand, tailored to meet the needs of its target market. The success of place 
marketing can be measured by the level of customer preference for that location over other competing options 
(Boisen et al., 2018). 


Place marketing factors encompass the unique attributes of a location and comprise elements such as attractions, 
facilities, image, and quality of life. These factors are employed to construct the ‘place product’ and identity and pertain 
to the various aspects of a location that can be used to promote and market it (Abeltina, 2014; Kotler et a/., 2002:46). 
All these factors are relevant to the marketing of shopping malls. In terms of attraction, a well-designed shopping 
environment, pleasant music and vivid atmosphere make a shopping mall more appealing to consumers (Thanasi- 
Boce et al., 2020). These authors furthermore indicate that shoppers consider different facilities such as convenient 
parking, banks and postal services when deciding to visit a shopping mall. Based on a comprehensive literature 
review, Gomes and Paula (2017) indicated that a shopping mall image is based on both tangible and intangible 
aspects. Tangible aspects include location, retail offer, leisure offer and facilities, whereas intangible aspects refer 
to the atmosphere and self-congruity of the mall. In addition, the quality of life that customers experience in their 
shopping is a critical factor that encourages the intention to revisit a mall and can be used as a competitive advantage 
for shopping malls (Ahmad & Aureliano-Silva, 2021). 


Shopping centres play a vital role in marketing a city as a product, with a shopping centre being seen as a 
standalone facility that can be marketed as a separate entity (Van Den Berg et a/., 2002). Shopping centres are vital 
to the marketing of a city, since a shopping mall can create value for a city and can contribute to the image of the city 
as well as to the cultural heritage and tourism of a city (Bravo et a/, 2020; De Frantz, 2018; Kestane, 2019). 


Furthermore, a city can be marketed as a memorable experience due to the shopping opportunities it provides 
(Florek & Insch, 2020). Effective place marketing efforts should take various place marketing factors into account and 
target specific audiences to achieve the desired outcomes. 


SHOPPING CENTRES 


A shopping centre is an intricately designed and planned commercial development that encompasses a range of 
retail stores, trade areas and services, all under one roof. The site on which a shopping centre is built is shared by 
several architecturally joined commercial buildings and is developed, owned, and managed as a single operational 
unit (Abad et al/., 2020; Cassazza et al. 1985). The collection of retailers and service providers within a shopping 
centre works cohesively to ensure the centre’s sustainability, while each member of the centre benefits from being a 
part of this network of businesses (Hanninen & Paavola, 2021). Shopping centres are vibrant, bustling environments 
that create a lively atmosphere and exude energy. This is reflected in the descriptions provided by Ferreira and Paiva 
(2017), who describe shopping centres as spaces that are full of life and vitality. The lively atmosphere, combined with 
the diverse range of stores and services, makes shopping centres a popular destination for consumers looking for a 
convenient and dynamic shopping experience. 


Shopping centres around the world are facing an increasing number of challenges, such as decreases in consumer 
spending, visits and closure of retailers (Hammond & Cook, 2022; Sanburn, 2017; Mahlaka, 2021; Business Insider, 
2020). Times Magazine reports that 25% of shopping centres in the USA might close by 2022 (Sanburn, 2017). In 
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March 2022, it was reported that shopping malls’ spending figures in the UK remained 25% lower when compared 
to before the advent of the COVID-19 pandemic (Hammond & Cook, 2022). Hyprop Investments is one of the major 
shopping centre owners in South Africa and has reported a decline of 7.6% in average monthly foot count from 2020 
until June 2021 (Mahlaka, 2021). A prominent shopping centre owner, listed on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, 
Intu Trading, had crumpled when some of its larger retail anchor tenants had to close (Business Insider, 2020). 


METHODOLOGY 


To gain a deeper understanding of consumer perceptions, qualitative research was utilised. This research approach 
is effective in uncovering the underlying meaning and new perspectives on existing data. The use of qualitative 
research allows for a more in-depth examination of consumer perceptions and contributes to a greater understanding 
of the topic (Leavy, 2020). 


The place marketing factors that both encourage and discourage Millennials from visiting shopping centres were 
studied by means of exploratory research. This type of research is a valuable tool for delving into and gaining a 
preliminary insight into complex or vaguely defined research problems, mainly when the primary objective of the 
study is to obtain a comprehensive understanding of the specific needs or challenges faced by consumers (Chernev 
& Kotler, 2023). 


The study adopted a non-probability, purposive sampling approach due to its exploratory nature. Non-probability 
sampling involves selecting participants in a way that does not provide equal opportunities for all individuals in the 
population to be included (Thomas, 2021). Participants in this type of sampling are often selected based on their 
availability or through the intentional selection of the researcher. Purposive sampling involves explicitly selecting 
participants with a specific objective in mind (Lohr, 2022). 


The criteria for selecting participants through purposive sampling in this study were as follows: 


¢ People who are between the ages of 18 and 35, thereby representing the Millennial consumer segment at 
the time of conducting the study. Participants aged 16 and 17 were excluded from the study due to ethical 
concerns. 


e People who visited a shopping centre in the North West Province. 
¢ People who reside in the North West Province. 

* People who are literate in the English language. 

* People who are willing to partake in the study. 


Ethical concerns in the study were addressed by excluding participants aged 16 and 17 due to their potential 
vulnerability. Informed consent was obtained from the participants, ensuring they had a clear understanding of the 
study’s purpose and their rights. Measures were taken to protect participant confidentiality and anonymity, and the 
study underwent ethical review and approval. The study aimed to uphold ethical principles by prioritising participant 
well-being, privacy, and informed decision-making. 


Focus groups are qualitative research techniques comprising four to 12 participants who are brought together 
to discuss a specific topic or issue (O’Reilly et a/., 2022). Data was gathered from 40 participants by means of 
conducting four focus groups (10 participants in each focus group). This method provided rich and detailed data about 
the experiences and perspectives of the participants, which could be used to identify common themes and patterns. 
An interview guide was used to structure the conversation during focus groups. The interview guide comprised the 
following questions, which were derived from the research aim: 


1. When you think of a shopping centre, what are some of the features and facilities that it should have to make 
ita comfortable, convenient, and enjoyable shopping experience for you? 


2. What are some of the reasons that will prevent you from visiting a shopping centre? 
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Thematic analysis, a method used to analyse qualitative data, was implemented to identify, understand, and 
describe the themes and patterns that emerged from the data. This method of data analysis was used to explore 
and make sense of the experiences, perspectives, beliefs, and attitudes of participants regarding visiting a shopping 
centre. Thematic analysis is instrumental when the research question explores subjective experiences, opinions, and 
attitudes (Braun & Clarke, 2022). 


To prevent bias, the study utilised purposive sampling and set clear selection criteria for participant inclusion. 
Ethical concerns led to the exclusion of participants aged 16 and 17. To address errors, the researchers documented 
the research process, engaged in reflexivity, and sought peer review for validation. Triangulation was employed by 
using multiple data sources, and thematic analysis facilitated the identification of themes and patterns. Overall, the 
study aimed to minimise bias through transparency, thoughtful participant selection, and rigorous quality control 
measures while addressing potential errors through reflexive analysis and external review. 


RESULTS 


The responses collected during the focus group discussions were analysed using the Morse and Field approach, 
a systematic methodology for coding and categorising qualitative data to uncover significant themes and patterns 
(Morse & Field, 1996). 


Theme: Participants highlighted various factors that attract them to shopping centres and expressed their concerns 
about factors that deter them from frequenting these centres. 


The theme addresses the following objective: Determining the place marketing factors that impact shopping 
centre patronage among Millennials. The participants shared their perspectives on shopping centres, explaining 
that although they typically prefer shopping online, there are specific features that make shopping centres more 
appealing to them. They revealed the place marketing factors that currently attract them to shopping centres, as well 
as the factors that they would like to see offered to enhance their shopping experience. Additionally, the participants 
discussed the negative aspects that deter them from visiting shopping centres. 


The identified theme comprises three categories that are described below: 


PLACE MARKETING FACTORS CURRENTLY PRESENT IN SHOPPING CENTRES THAT ATTRACT 
MILLENNIALS 


Participants mentioned that when considering visiting a shopping centre, there are several place marketing factors 
they find attractive, including the variety of shops and products, the convenient location, and the opportunity for 
product engagement. 


e Variety of shops and products 


Participants mentioned that a shopping centre offers a wide range of shops and products that cater to their diverse 
needs. They prefer shopping centres that house a diverse range of retailers, including fashion stores, grocery stores, 
electronics stores, and more. Participants specifically emphasised their attraction to a shopping centre if the centre 
comprises a pharmacy or toy store. By having access to a wide range of products, participants can complete all their 
shopping needs under one roof, making it more convenient for them. 


¢ Convenient location 


Participants enjoy visiting shopping centres when they are easily accessible and located conveniently, especially if 
the shopping centre is centrally located. This allows participants to reach the shopping centre quickly and with ease, 
making it more likely that they will visit. In addition, shopping for goods and services at a nearby shopping centre can 
save participants a significant amount of time compared to ordering products online and waiting for delivery. 
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e Product engagement 


Participants want to be able to interact with products before they make a purchase. Shopping centres that offer 
product engagement opportunities, such as interactive displays and product demonstrations, allow participants to 
see, touch, and try out products before they buy. This helps them make more informed purchasing decisions and 
increases the likelihood that they will make a purchase. Product engagement is especially important for participants 
when opting to buy technologically-advanced or expensive products. 


PLACE MARKETING FACTORS DESIRED BY MILLENNIALS FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE SHOPPING CENTRE 
EXPERIENCE 


The participants shared their desire for a diverse range of place marketing factors to be provided or enhanced 
by shopping centres. Despite recognising that some centres offer such factors, they emphasised the need for 
improvement to make these offerings more attractive to customers. They believe that the presence of these place 
marketing elements would encourage them to visit shopping centres more frequently instead of relying solely on 
online shopping. As shown in Figure 1, Millennials have specific expectations for the place marketing factors offered 
by shopping centres. 


Design 
Parking 
Entertainment 
Hygiene 

Staff 

Signage 
Bathrooms 
Safety 
Smoking facilities 
Trolleys 
Childcare 
Advertising 


Airconditioning 


Generators 


FIGURE 1: PLACE MARKETING FACTORS DESIRED BY MILLENNIALS 


e Design 


The most frequently mentioned place marketing factor by participants in the focus groups was design, specifically 
the layout and appearance of the shopping centre. Participants expressed a preference for a well-organised layout 
with multiple, easily accessible entrances and broader aisles to avoid overcrowding. In addition, participants valued 
the provision of ample seating in public areas and the use of non-slippery tiles to ensure safety. Good lighting and 
ventilation were also noted as essential considerations in the design of the shopping centre. 
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¢ Parking 


Participants emphasised the importance of secure and easily accessible parking facilities. Adequate covered 
parking spaces must be available to protect shoppers’ vehicles from the elements and charging for parking should be 
kept to a minimum or avoided altogether. Convenient access to the shopping centre’s main entrance was also a key 
factor, as participants noted that the parking experience could significantly impact the overall shopping experience. 


e Entertainment 


Participants identified the lack of entertainment options as a gap in the offerings of many shopping centres. They 
suggested that shopping centres could enhance the overall shopping experience by incorporating more recreational 
activities such as cinemas, ten-pin bowling, and ice skating. Additionally, they felt that hosting events and competitions 
could add a fun and engaging aspect to the shopping centre, encouraging customers to spend more time there and 
potentially making it a destination in and of itself. Furthermore, participants believed that the inclusion of background 
music could enhance the atmosphere and add to the overall ambience of the shopping centre. 


e Hygiene 


Participants highlighted the importance of a clean and well-maintained environment as a critical factor in the 
overall shopping experience. They emphasised the need for enough dustbins both inside and outside the shopping 
centre to keep the area tidy and free of litter. Additionally, the installation of air fresheners or diffusers was seen as 
important in eliminating any unpleasant odours and ensuring that the shopping centre has a pleasant and inviting 
atmosphere. Participants noted that a clean environment not only enhances the overall shopping experience, but also 
leaves a positive impression and reflects well on the shopping centre as a whole. 


e =6©- Staff 


Participants emphasised the critical role that shopping centre staff play in the overall shopping experience. They 
stressed the importance of having sufficient, competent, and well-trained personnel available to assist shoppers in 
a friendly and professional manner. Participants noted that the presence of knowledgeable and helpful staff could 
significantly enhance the shopping experience, as they are often the first point of contact for customers and play a 
crucial role in creating a positive impression of the shopping centre. Additionally, participants felt that staff should be 
well equipped to handle inquiries and resolve any issues that may arise during the shopping experience. 


e Signage 


Participants emphasised the need for clear and sufficient signage to direct customers to different shops and facilities 
within the shopping centre, as well as a well-staffed information kiosk that can assist shoppers with any questions or 
directions. They noted that easy navigation and access to information could greatly enhance the shopping experience 
and make it more convenient and enjoyable for customers. Moreover, participants felt that effective signage and 
information displays could help to reduce frustration and confusion, leading to a more positive overall experience. 


e Bathrooms 


Participants noted the importance of accessible and clean bathroom facilities within the shopping centre. They 
stressed the need for enough bathrooms located at convenient points throughout the centre, ensuring that shoppers 
are never far from a bathroom when they need it. Participants noted that having clean and well-maintained bathrooms 
is crucial in creating a positive shopping experience, as dirty or inaccessible bathrooms can leave a lasting negative 
impression on customers. Additionally, they felt that the availability of accessible and clean bathrooms is essential for 
shoppers who may have disabilities or special needs. 
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e Safety 


The safety and security of shoppers were identified as a top priority by participants in the focus groups. They 
emphasised the need for a safe and secure shopping environment and stressed the importance of visible security 
personnel and CCTV cameras in creating a sense of security and peace of mind for shoppers. Participants noted that 
the presence of security personnel and cameras could serve as a deterrent to criminal activity and create a sense 
of security for shoppers, particularly when shopping alone or at night. Additionally, participants felt that a secure 
shopping environment could foster a sense of trust and confidence in the shopping centre, leading to increased 
footfall and repeat business. 


e Other 


While less frequently mentioned by participants, several other place marketing factors were still considered vital 
to the overall shopping experience. These included the availability of designated smoking areas and well-maintained 
shopping trolleys. Participants also mentioned the convenience of a play area for children, with a supervised child- 
minder to help parents relax and enjoy their shopping experience. Another factor mentioned was the availability 
of air conditioning, as it can provide a comfortable and enjoyable shopping experience during hot weather. A few 
participants also noted the importance of backup power sources, such as generators or solar-powered electricity 
at shopping centres, considering the energy crisis and rolling blackouts (load shedding) facing South Africa when 
conducting the study. 


PLACE MARKETING FACTORS THAT DETER MILLENNIALS FROM VISITING SHOPPING CENTRES 


Several place marketing factors negatively affect participants, deterring them from visiting a shopping centre and 
causing them to prefer shopping online instead. 


¢ Insufficient parking 


Participants noted that parking is a critical aspect of the shopping experience, and it can have a significant 
impact on their decision to visit a shopping centre. Poor parking facilities can cause frustration and inconvenience 
for participants, reducing their overall shopping experience and potentially deterring them from visiting the shopping 
centre in the future. 


A shopping centre with inadequate parking space can be a significant deterrent for participants. If the parking lot 
is constantly full or has limited space, participants said they would instead go to another shopping centre that offers 
more convenient parking. Participants emphasised that they do not want to waste time searching for a parking spot, 
especially if they are in a hurry. If the parking lot is poorly designed, with confusing or narrow aisles, it can be difficult 
for them to find a parking spot, making it less likely that they will visit the shopping centre again. 


The cost of parking is also a significant deterrent for participants. If the cost of parking is too high, participants 
would instead opt to go to another retail outlet that offers free or more affordable parking. In addition, participants 
want to feel safe when they park their cars. If the parking lot is poorly lit, has limited security, or is known for car theft, 
participants would rather avoid the shopping centre altogether. 


¢ Overcrowding 


One of the significant place marketing factors, which acts as a deterrent for participants when it comes to visiting a 
shopping centre, is overcrowding. When a shopping centre is overcrowded, it can lead to long lines, crowded stores, 
and an overall chaotic atmosphere, which make shopping a less enjoyable experience. Participants will therefore 
avoid the shopping centre or instead shop online. 


One of the main reasons overcrowding deters participants is that it can be overwhelming and stressful. If a 
shopping centre is crowded, it can be challenging to navigate, find what you need, and have a pleasant shopping 
experience. Long lines can be frustrating and cause participants to feel like they are wasting their time. 
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« Hygiene 


Hygiene was mentioned as a crucial place marketing factor that can significantly impact participants’ decision to 
visit a shopping centre. Poor hygiene practices can deter participants from visiting and reduce the overall shopping 
experience. 


A shopping centre with unclean facilities is considered a major deterrent for participants. If the floors, bathrooms, 
and public areas are not kept clean, participants feel uneasy and choose to avoid the shopping centre altogether. 


¢ Safety 


Participants emphasised that safety is a critical place marketing factor that affects their decision to visit a shopping 
centre. When participants feel unsafe, they are less likely to frequent that area, even if it offers the products or 
services they want. 


A shopping centre with a reputation for being unsafe or a history of crime is particularly off-putting for participants. 
They feel uneasy about visiting such a centre, particularly if they are concerned about being mugged or becoming a 
victim of crime. 


Inadequate security measures also make participants feel uneasy about visiting a shopping centre. For example, 
if a shopping centre does not have security personnel on hand or has limited surveillance, participants feel less safe. 


Crowded conditions and poor lighting also make a shopping centre feel less safe for participants. Crowded 
conditions make it difficult for participants to move around, and they sometimes feel at risk of being knocked over or 
injured. Poor lighting makes it difficult for participants to see and be seen, which makes them feel vulnerable. 


¢ Convenience 


Another essential place marketing factor noted by participants is convenience. If a shopping centre is not open at 
times convenient for them, such as evenings or weekends, it can be a significant deterrent. Additionally, if a shopping 
centre does not offer extended hours during holidays or special events, it makes it less convenient for participants. 
The inconvenience offered by shopping centres leads participants to avoid visiting the shopping centre. 


¢ Incompetent/insufficient staff 


When participants encounter staff who are not knowledgeable about the products and services offered at the 
shopping centre, it creates a negative impression. It leads to dissatisfaction, resulting in participants not returning to 
the shopping centre in the future. 


Participants stated that if a shopping centre does not have enough staff to meet their demands, it can lead to long 
lines and wait times, which can be frustrating. Additionally, if staff are not adequately trained or equipped to handle 
inquiries and complaints, participants experience poor customer service, which is a significant deterrent. 


¢ Car guards 


Participants emphasised their irritation with car guards when visiting a shopping centre. If a car guard is perceived 
as aggressive or intrusive, they make participants feel uncomfortable and less safe. This makes participants feel 
uneasy about visiting the shopping centre and makes them less likely to return in the future. Additionally, if car guards 
are not adequately trained or are perceived as unprofessional, it creates a negative image of the shopping centre and 
detracts from the participants’ shopping experience. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The shopping centre is a hub of activity, attracting people from all walks of life for shopping, entertainment, 
and relaxation. To attract Millennials, who are known for their high purchasing power and proclivity for digital and 
technological advancements, it is crucial for shopping centres to consider improving or offering various desirable 
place marketing factors. 


The results of the focus group discussions indicate that shopping centres can attract and retain Millennials by 
focusing on certain place marketing factors. The variety of shops and product categories, convenient location, and 
ability to interact physically with products before purchasing are all important considerations for this demographic. A 
study conducted by Harris et a/. (2011:43) supports these findings by stating that Millennials expect the availability 
of a wide range of product categories and prioritise convenient shopping locations. Therefore, by offering a diverse 
range of products and being in convenient locations, shopping centres can meet the needs of Millennials and ensure 
they are more likely to frequent these physical retail locations. 


Moreover, the ability to physically interact with products before purchasing is crucial for many Millennials, who 
value the ability to see, touch, and try out products before making a purchase decision. Besenthal and Pohl (2018:58) 
found that Millennials are motivated and driven to shop at physical stores by the opportunity to touch, feel and try 
on merchandise, which supports the results of this study. This highlights the importance of product engagement 
opportunities in shopping centres, such as interactive displays and product demonstrations. By providing these 
opportunities, shopping centres can help to differentiate themselves from online retail and enhance the shopping 
experience for Millennial patrons. 


Shopping centres can attract millennials by focusing on the improvement or provision of several key place marketing 
factors, including design and layout, parking, entertainment, hygiene, staff, signage, bathrooms, and safety. Calienes 
et al. (2016) support this notion by stating that Millennials demand much of their physical shopping store experience 
in terms of design, layout and hygiene, and that the effective implementation of all of these elements could ultimately 
contribute to customer loyalty and other long-term benefits. A well-designed shopping centre should have a modern 
and interactive appearance, with technology and digital signage playing a pivotal role. 


Convenient and accessible parking is essential, as Millennials increasingly rely on alternative modes of 
transportation. Entertainment options such as cafes, restaurants, and gaming arcades can provide a more immersive 
shopping experience. Hygiene and cleanliness are crucial, and shopping centres should ensure that public areas 
and bathrooms are well-maintained. Friendly, helpful, and knowledgeable staff can enhance the customer experience 
for Millennials, while clear and effective signage helps them to navigate the centre. Well-maintained and easily 
accessible bathrooms are necessary for providing essential services, and safety measures such as adequate lighting 
and security personnel should be in place to ensure customer security. 


The shopping centre industry faces significant challenges in attracting Millennials, and several factors have been 
identified as deterrents. Firstly, parking is a significant issue, with inadequate parking space, high parking costs, 
poor parking design, and a lack of safety measures all contributing to a negative shopping experience. Secondly, 
overcrowding, poor hygiene, perceived lack of safety, inconvenience, insufficient or incompetent staff, and aggressive 
car guards are other factors that discourage Millennial shoppers from visiting shopping centres. 


To address these challenges and attract more Millennial customers, shopping centres must focus on improving 
the shopping experience. This can be done by providing ample and safe parking facilities, addressing overcrowding 
and poor hygiene, ensuring that staff are well trained, providing a high level of customer service, and ensuring that 
the shopping centre is a safe and secure place to visit. By doing so, shopping centres can establish a competitive 
advantage in the retail industry and attract more Millennials, who are increasingly looking for convenient and enjoyable 
shopping experiences. 


According to a report compiled by McKinsey (2017), parking can be one of the more prominent factors to affect 
Millennials’ decisions to shop at a physical shopping centre or not, which is in support of the findings of this study. 
Implementing technology-enabled parking solutions could offer various benefits and possibilities for optimising parking 
systems. This includes the utilisation of robot parking valets to provide efficient parking services and maximise parking 
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space availability. Integrating parking apps and sensors can assist shoppers in locating and accessing available 
parking spaces. Furthermore, the redesign of car parking structures can involve the establishment of dedicated 
e-hailing pick-up zones, shared economy parking areas, and fast-charging stations for electric vehicles. 


In today’s highly competitive retail market, it is essential for shopping centres to understand the needs and 
preferences of Millennials and work towards creating a shopping experience that meets these needs. By addressing 
the deterrents identified above, shopping centres can establish themselves as a preferred destination for Millennials, 
who are looking for convenient, enjoyable, and safe shopping experiences. 


LIMITATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The study has several limitations that should be considered. Firstly, the use of purposive sampling and the focus 
on a specific age group and geographical location limit the generalisability of the findings. The study would benefit 
from a more diverse sample to capture a broader range of perspectives. Secondly, the study’s scope and depth could 
be expanded by including a larger sample size and incorporating additional data collection methods. 


To address these limitations, future research should consider several recommendations. Firstly, there should be an 
emphasis on sample diversity by including participants from different demographic groups and geographic locations. 
This would provide a more comprehensive understanding of customer preferences. Longitudinal studies would also 
be valuable in capturing changes in attitudes and behaviours over time. Comparisons across different consumer 
segments and cultural contexts would offer insights into variations and influences on shopping preferences. Lastly, 
utilising a mixed-methods approach by combining qualitative and quantitative methods would provide a more holistic 
understanding of the topic. By incorporating these suggestions, future research can enhance the generalisability and 
depth of knowledge in the field of shopping centre experiences and customer preferences. 
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ABSTRACT 


iF a 


This study aims to investigate factors influencing students’ loyalty to Technical and Vocational Education 
and Training (TVET) colleges. In this study, five TVET colleges located in Gauteng were selected using a non- 
probability judgement sample. A self-administered questionnaire was handed out to 462 full-time undergraduate 
students at each of the five TVET colleges during class time. This study explored how factors such as brand 
communication, service quality and overall satisfaction affect brand loyalty. Structural equation modelling using 
partial least squares (PLS) was used to test the relationships. The analysis revealed that brand satisfaction and 
service quality significantly affect students’ perceptions of brand loyalty. The results of this study, however, did 
not show an association between brand communication and brand loyalty. This study adds to new knowledge as 
it appears to be the first to examine brand loyalty in the South African TVET context, providing new insights into 
the literature about brand loyalty in higher education. The findings of this study have the potential to benefit TVET 
colleges facing challenges with student retention. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Organisations appear concerned with brand loyalty owing to the increased investment of resources in this area. 
Increasing concerns about loyalty have resulted in much attention being focussed on institutions gaining insight into 
building brand loyalty (Chiou & Shen 2006: 18). In organisations, including the higher education sector, brand loyalty 
is a key component because of increasing competition among institutions (Curtis, Abratt & Minor 2009: 404; Sung & 
Yang 2008: 357). Research in marketing identified three important factors, namely brand communication, satisfaction 
and service quality, among many factors that contribute to building a relationship between a brand and its customers. 
A positive relationship leads to brand loyalty ‘(Pina & Dias 2021: 99). 


Brand loyalty helps to establish repetitive purchase behaviour (Abbas 2019: 47). Aaker (1991: 3) also agrees with 
this argument and maintains that brand loyalty is “the consumer’s conscious or unconscious decision, expressed 
through intention or behaviour, to repurchase a brand continually”. Intention and behaviour are thought to change over 
time (Gundu 2019: 94) and therefore the ability to use this knowledge to craft communication messages that resonate 
with the consumer’s conscious or unconscious decision seems to lead to brand loyalty (Kabiraj & Shanmugan 2011: 
286), where consumers repeatedly choose a particular brand over others. A brand’s ability to establish an emotional 
connection with consumers is driven by how it persuades customers and maintains connections with them. Persuasion 
is characterised by communicating a brand to establish an emotional connection with consumers (Nikhashemi & 
Valaei 2018: 89). This emotional response is tied to consumers’ overall assessment of the brand throughout their 
purchase experience. The overall brand assessment represents brand satisfaction. 


Brand satisfaction is consumers’ emotional evaluation of how the brand performed, compared with what they 
expected when purchasing the brand and seems to be tied to service quality. Service quality is the degree to which 
a service achieves the expectations of a customer (Auka, Bosire & Matern 2013: 35). Typically, when a customer 
experiences happiness and positive emotions after making a purchase, it shows that their expectations have been 
met (Alzoubi et al. 2022: 451) and meeting customers’ expectations becomes a priority in brand loyalty. 


The current competitive landscape of higher education has continued to present challenges where institutions 
seem to compete for survival (Angelopulo 2013: 62; Qonde 2013: 29). In response to the competitive landscape, 
Akooje & McGrath (2008: 132) suggest building institutions that are ready to satisfy the needs of stakeholders. 
Satisfying needs in this sector is of particular concern because the higher education landscape is characterised by 
the variety of options available to students, which poses a challenge for student mobility. Building brand loyalty in this 
regard can help universities and colleges retain students. Kaushal & Ali (2020: 256) view the level to which students 
wish to remain associated with an institution as indicative of their loyalty to that institution. 


While brand loyalty is a popular topic in educational research (Abbas 2019: 46; Rasoolimanesh et al. 2021: 1; 
Sung & Yang 2008: 357), only some studies have examined this phenomenon in TVET colleges, making this an 
under-researched area. Understanding the importance of brand loyalty in TVET colleges can assist these colleges 
in designing retention strategies that will ensure their students continue to support them after graduation, through 
donations or sponsorships or other means, such as offering their expertise in the form of guest lecturing, skills or time. 
At TVET colleges, brand loyalty may contribute to better student recruitment and retention and improved stakeholder 
perception. For example, if they perceive the college as a high-quality institution, it can improve its reputation and 
build trust with employers, industry partners and government agencies. 


OBJECTIVES 


This study seeks to explore factors that influence student loyalty to TVET colleges. Despite the recent literature 
in higher education that identifies brand loyalty as a key to competitive advantage and highlights several factors 
contributing to this loyalty, there still needs to be conclusive evidence of the factors that influence brand loyalty among 
TVET college students. In response to the limited literature on TVET student loyalty, this study tests a conceptual 
model to identify factors that influence their loyalty to TVET colleges. 
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RESEARCH MODEL AND HYPOTHESES 


Figure 1 shows the research model. This model is based on an analysis of past studies on brand loyalty (Senel 
2011: 146; Zehir et al. 2011: 1222). In previous research, service quality, brand satisfaction and brand communication 
have been predicted to be the components of brand loyalty. A similar prediction is made in this study. 


Service quality 


Brand 


: . Brand 
satisfaction 


loyalty 


Brand 
communication 


FIGURE 1: RESEARCH MODEL 


Presented below is an explanation of concepts of the variables of the study and support for the hypotheses of the 
proposed model. 


Brand communication 


Brand communication is considered the most important component in managing a brand’s reputation with 
consumers, channel members, communities, employees, regulators and the media. Brand communication can be 
understood as the interaction between a brand and its customers (Edmonds 2013: 105) through various communication 
channels. In terms of TVET colleges, brand communication may help these institutions build brand loyalty (Heaton 
2014: 64) as they compete with other institutions of higher learning for students. Schivinski & Dabrowski (2015: 7) 
suggest that brand communication positively influences brand loyalty. In line with this, it appears that institutions that 
communicate their brands have more loyal students. Othman et al. (2020: 377) recommended that organisations 
wishing to strengthen their brands in their stakeholders’ minds should use brand communication to create a more 
profound attachment for stakeholders towards their brands, which will strengthen the brand and enhance brand 
loyalty. Drawing from these arguments, the current study hypothesises the following: 


H1: Brand communication has a significant positive influence on brand loyalty towards TVET 
colleges. 


Service quality 


Service quality describes how well a service offered meets a customer’s expectations (Auka, Bosire & Matern 
2013:35). It gives customers a compelling reason to choose one brand over another (Kayaman & Arasli 2007: 93). 
There is the opinion that TVET colleges should meet stakeholder expectations by providing quality services (Tikly 2013: 
6). This underscores the importance for these colleges to link service quality with the needs of potential stakeholders 
(Alves & Raposo 2010: 78). In other words, the quality of services provided by TVET colleges has the potential to 
impact customer retention, success and satisfaction, where poor quality service could potentially result in a bad 
reputation that could have a negative impact on retention and recruitment (Onditi & Wechuli 2017). Hossein (2012) 
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adds that more and more organisations realise the importance of improving their customer service to increase brand 
loyalty and improve competencies and organisational performance. Ultimately, in the context of a TVET college, the 
extent to which students are satisfied with the quality of services that they receive may influence their loyalty to the 
colleges they are enrolled in (Mesta 2019: 567). As a result, it is expected that: 


H2: The quality of service has a significant positive influence on brand loyalty towards TVET colleges. 


Brand satisfaction 


The concept of brand satisfaction remains a key component in organisations, including higher education institutions. 
Minarti & Segoro (2014: 1016) explain that brand satisfaction is the overall attitude indicated in customer evaluations 
after purchasing a product or service from a particular manufacturer. Likewise, Lamb et al. (2015: 26) report that 
consumers are satisfied with a brand when it identifies what its customers need and meets those needs efficiently 
and effectively. 


In this regard, in the higher education context, outcomes and experiences associated with higher education may 
be used to assess brand satisfaction (Elliott & Shin 2002: 198). Considering that students may choose to attend a 
particular institution based on their perception of what the institution offers them, Wilkins & Balakrishnan (2013: 144) 
report that satisfied students will likely become university alumni after completing their studies. Patel & Feng (2021: 
7) posit that organisations, including TVET colleges, should pay close attention to their customers to anticipate their 
needs and provide suggestions for meeting those needs. In general, satisfaction is an important intervention for 
addressing unsatisfied needs, which may lead to customer complaints. This is because once an organisation has 
resolved a complaint, they are able to measure customer satisfaction (Yilmaz & Ari 2017: 67), as this can give them 
valuable insight into what is working and what is not so that they can make better decisions. Patel & Feng (2021: 7) 
opine that organisations that put the customer at the centre of their focus and strive to please them, meet their needs 
and value their opinions, will probably have loyal customers. As customers will remain in an organisation that meets 
their needs, TVET colleges should consider ways of satisfying students’ needs to build loyalty and retain students 
(Akooje & McGrath 2008: 145). Based on these theoretical foundations, it was hypothesised: 


H,: Brand satisfaction has a significant positive influence on brand loyalty towards TVET colleges. 
RESEARCH STRATEGY 
Sampling 


Statistical analysis was used to increase accuracy and reduce the subjectivity found in the qualitative approach 
(Du Plessis & Rousseau 2007: 21). For this study, the target population consisted of full-time Generation Y students 
between the ages of 18 and 26 attending TVET colleges in South Africa. From a sample of 50 publicly registered 
TVETs across Gauteng, a non-probability judgement selection of five TVETs was made. Owing to Gauteng comprising 
the largest share of the South African population, it was deemed an appropriate geographical focus area for this study. 
A total of 500 full-time Generation Y students were included in the study, with 100 full-time Generation Y students 
sampled at each TVET college. 


For this study, five TVET colleges were contacted requesting permission to conduct the research. Once permission 
was gained, lecturers from the five TVET colleges were contacted, requesting them to ask their students to complete 
the questionnaire. It was made clear to the lecturers that the students had to complete the questionnaire voluntarily 
and could not be forced. Once permission was granted, each of the five TVET colleges distributed hand-delivered, 
self-administered questionnaires during class time. The lecturers handed the questionnaires out. The questionnaire 
included a cover letter and a consent form, which explained the study’s purpose. As the researchers did not have 
access to a list of participants (18-26 years old) who were intended for the study, they used the convenience method. 
A data analysis was carried out on 462 of the 500 questionnaires that were distributed. 
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Research instrument 


The scales used to measure the constructs in this investigation were adapted from earlier research. Each 
measurement item was evaluated on a Likert scale of 1 to 6 (with 1 being strongly disagree and 6 being strongly 
agree). While developing the study’s research instrument, scales from Zehir et al. (2011) and Senel (2011) were 
adapted. These scales were included to examine students’ perceptions of TVET colleges’ brand communication (six 
items), service quality provided by TVET colleges (eight items), brand satisfaction associated with TVET colleges (six 
items) and brand loyalty towards TVET colleges (five items). 


The research instrument included demographic questions, such as the name of the institution, the year of study, 
qualification, gender, ethnicity, age, province and native language. The questionnaire included a cover letter explaining 
the purpose and nature of the study, while simultaneously thanking respondents for their valuable contributions. 


Results 


The collected data were analysed using the IBM SPSS Statistics 28 and SmartPLS 4. From the 500 questionnaires 
distributed, 462 completed questionnaires were returned. The sample indicated a higher number of females (59,5%) 
compared to males (39,8%). The majority of respondents were of African descent (88,3%), followed by Coloured 
(9,1%), Indian (1,9%) and White (0,4%). With regard to native language, the majority of respondents indicated isiZulu 
(25,1%), followed by isiXhosa (16,2%) and Xitsonga (12,1%). Based on the findings, the sample included respondents 
from all nine South African provinces, with the majority being from Gauteng (40,7%) and the least amount from the 
Northern Cape (1,5%). Table 1 describes the sample. 


TABLE 1: SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 


Gender % Ethnicity % Language % Home province % 
Male 39,8 African 88.3 Afrikaans 3.7 Eastern Cape 48 
Female 59,5 Coloured 9.1 English 24 Free State 6.5 
Indian 1.9 IsiNdebele 43 Gauteng 40.7 
White 0.4 IsiXhosa 16.2 KwaZulu-Natal 9.5 
IsiZulu 25.1 Limpopo 23.6 
Sipedi 6.3 Mpumalanga 6.3 
Setswana 8.4 Northern Cape 1.5 
siSwati 9.1 North-West 41 
Tshivenda 4.3 Western Cape 1.9 
Xitsonga 8.0 
Other 11.9 


The proposed hypotheses were tested using partial least squares (PLS) path analysis with Smart PLS. This 
study used a PLS-SEM two-stage approach proposed by Hair et al. (2012), which begins with the evaluation of the 
measurement model's validity and is followed by the evaluation of a structural model. 


Measurement model assessment 


As part of the evaluation process, this study employed two stages of SEM analysis. During the first stage a 
confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) was performed and the second stage entailed an analysis of the structural model 
(Hair et al. 2014). This study tested both reliability and validity. A measure of internal consistency, Cronbach’s alpha, 
was used to evaluate measurement items’ reliability. Another technique to measure reliability was composite reliability 
(CR). The following table presents data on reliability and validity testing. 
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TABLE 2: RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF A MEASUREMENT MODEL 


Latent variable 


Factor loading 


Cronbach’s alpha 


AVE 


Brand communication 


0.755 


0.783 


0.832 


0.769 


0.367 


0.800 


0.801 


0.626 


Service quality 


Brand satisfaction 


0.803 


0.832 


0.824 


0.760 


0.786 


0.775 


0.742 


0.614 


0.702 


0.457 


0.844 


0.860 


0.830 


0.559 


0.901 


0.842 


0.905 


0.851 


0.629 


0.682 


Brand loyalty 


0.794 


0.831 


0.845 


0.843 


0.726 


0.867 


0.872 


0.654 


20 
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Based on the data presented in Table 2, the reliability of the instrument was found to be satisfactory. Brand 
communication had a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.824, followed by service quality with a value of 0.850, brand satisfaction 
had a value of 0.873 and brand loyalty had a value of 0.881, indicating reliability. According to Malhotra (2010: 319), 
to achieve satisfactory reliability, the Cronbach’s alpha should range between 0.6 and 1. A higher alpha value closer 
to 1 indicates higher reliability. In addition to calculating Cronbach’s alpha, composite reliability was calculated. Hair 
et al. (2019: 8) recommend that items loading 0.7 or greater are accepted. As some of the items in the table above 
have low factor loadings and were discarded from further analysis. Brand communication items with loadings of 0.367 
and 0.614, as well as brand satisfaction items with loadings of 0.457 and 0.559, were discarded from further analysis. 
Following this stage, the remaining items were kept since they exceeded 0.70, which indicates satisfactory reliability. 


Based on the recommendations of Ringle et al. (2020: 1626), validity tests were performed using convergent and 
discriminant approaches. A measurement’s convergent validity is determined by analysing the average variance 
extracted (AVE). Convergent validity is assumed when all constructs have AVEs above the required threshold of 0.5 
(Malhotra et al. 2010: 641). The AVE for brand communication was 0.626, whereas service quality returned an AVE 
value of 0.629. The AVE values for brand satisfaction and brand loyalty were 0.682 and 0.654, respectively. As per 
recommendations in the literature, all variables of the study displayed convergent validity. 


Hensler, Ringle & Sarstedt (2015: 120) recommend the heterotrait-monotrait ratio of correlations (HTMT) and the 
Fornell-Larcker (1981) criteria for testing discriminant validity. In order to prove discriminant validity, Fornell-Larcker 
suggests the square root of the AVE must exceed the correlations of latent variables. Hensler et al. (2015) argued that 
the Fornell-Lacker method did not perform as expected and proposed the heterotrait-monotrait ratio as an alternative. 
Hensler et al. (2015: 120) advised that the HTMT values should not be higher than 0.85 or 0.90. Table 3 displays the 
results of the discriminant validity assessment. 


TABLE 3: CORRELATIONS AND AVERAGE VARIANCE EXTRACTED 


Brand communication Brand loyalty Brand satisfaction Service quality 
Brand communication 0.791 
Brand loyalty 0.416 0.809 
Brand satisfaction 0.462 0.701 0.826 
Service quality 0.516 0.658 0.698 0.793 


Table 3 presents data which shows that the discriminant validity was met. As the square root of AVE is larger than 
their respective correlation values, the discriminant validity of the model was proven (Hair et al. 2019: 2). According 
to Table 3, the bivariate correlations are lower than the HTMT of 0.85, indicating discriminant validity. After evaluating 
the measurement model successfully and obtaining satisfactory results, the analysis proceeded to evaluate the model 
structure. 


The testing of hypotheses 


During assessments of hypotheses representing relationships between the constructs of the structural model, 
a bootstrapping approach using 5000 resamples was used for significance testing (Hair et al. 2019: 9). Hypothesis 
testing was carried out using the conventional 0.05 p-value as the significance level. As part of the hypothesis testing 
stage, the path coefficients were assessed for significance and the outcome is delineated on in Table 4. In addition, 
the table displays the relationship between hypotheses, factor loadings, p-value and acceptance or rejection of the 
specific hypothesis. 
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TABLE 4: HYPOTHESES ANALYSIS RESULTS 


Proposed hypothesis relationship B hie P-value Decision 
Brand communication -> Brand loyalty 0.040 0.947 0.344 Not supported 
Brand satisfaction -> Brand loyalty 0.464 8.860 0.000 Supported 
Service quality -> Brand loyalty 0.314 5.417 0.000 Supported 


After analysing the data provided in Table 4, it was concluded that brand communication has no association with 
brand loyalty. Contrary to the hypothesis (H1) that brand communication would have an impact on brand loyalty in 
TVET colleges, the results (B = 0.040, p = 0.344, p > 0.05) of the study did not support this hypothesis. Regarding the 
impact of brand satisfaction on brand loyalty, the results (B = 0.464, p = 0.000, p < 0.01) reveal an association between 
brand loyalty and satisfaction. The data presented in Table 4 clearly reveals a significant association between service 
quality and brand loyalty (6 = 0.314, p = 0.000, p < 0.001). Based on these results, brand satisfaction and service 
quality are predictors of brand loyalty, providing empirical support for Hypotheses 2 and 3. 


DISCUSSION 


According to the findings of this study, even when a brand has strong communication efforts, it may not necessarily 
result in customer loyalty. This result contradicts the findings of previous research (Schivinski & Dabrowski 2015: 7; 
Othman et al. 2020: 377). The type of brand communication evaluated in this study, such as advertising or promotional 
activities, may not be the primary factor influencing brand loyalty among students. Considering this finding, brand 
communication and brand loyalty may be more complex than previously thought. The study found that the commonly 
identified variables that determine brand loyalty, such as brand communication, do not fully explain the phenomenon 
of brand loyalty. The study suggests that there may be additional variables, such as social influence, that need to 
be considered when examining brand loyalty and that these variables may be unique to a specific target market. An 
individual’s social circles tend to influence their brand or product information seeking (Teo, Leng & Phua 2018: 322). 
This suggests that individuals tend to seek information about a brand or product based on the recommendations or 
opinions of their social circles. 


In agreement with previous studies, this study found that the service quality of TVET colleges promotes brand 
loyalty. The positive association of service quality and brand loyalty suggests the interactions, as well as experiences 
students had with a TVET college, fulfilled their expectations. This finding was in line with Hossein (2012: 23), who 
proposed that many organisations have realised the significance of service quality in increasing brand loyalty while 
simultaneously developing their competence and organisational performance. Kazemi, Hosseini & Moradi (2013: 
424) also associate brand service quality with brand loyalty. 


As previously reported (Marist, Yuliati & Najib 2014: 58), brand satisfaction has a significant influence on brand 
loyalty. Several respondents in their study reported increased levels of satisfaction when TVET colleges met their 
expectations and made them happy. Rahman (2012: 57) found that customer satisfaction can assist a brand in building 
long and profitable relationships with customers. These findings corroborate Russell-Bennett, Mccoll-Kennedy & 
Coote (2007: 1257) who claimed that if a consumer is dissatisfied with a brand, they are unlikely to remain loyal to 
that brand. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


These findings contribute to brand marketing practitioners, TVET colleges and academics. The results of this 
study will help those who are designing marketing strategies for TVET colleges. For TVET colleges, the authors 
recommend including students to increase brand communication. In order to improve brand communication, it is 
recommended that TVET colleges utilise a variety of communication channels, such as virtual learning environments, 
email, text messages, websites and social media. In order to do this, they can employ social media campaigns. 
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Additionally, these campaigns can support traditional forms of communication and serve as a platform within which 
such communication mainly occurs. It is imperative that TVET colleges continuously evaluate their communication 
strategies and identify the relevant challenges to forge new paths for the future. These recommendations are based 
on this study’s conclusion that there is no association between brand communication and brand loyalty. 


In this study, students believe loyalty to a brand relates to satisfaction with the brand. This implies that TVET 
colleges must work towards strengthening their academic services. TVET colleges must also give their students the 
education and academic services they need to meet their own needs and deal with any problems they may face. 
The results show that service quality significantly affects how loyal TVET college students are to a brand. Therefore, 
not only should TVET colleges strive to enhance their brands, but they should also pay attention to service quality. 
Therefore, TVET colleges should strengthen their academic services, as these employees directly contact students 
and other stakeholders. TVET colleges need to provide education and academic services that provide students with 
the tools to meet their needs and solutions to problems students may have. Earlier research has established that 
providing high-quality service can increase customer satisfaction and strengthen customer loyalty (Roostika 2011: 
287; Quoquab, Basiruddin & Rasid 2013:178; Ullah, Raza & Chander 2016:84). 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


When interpreting these results, it is advisable to consider certain limitations. This study examined only three 
determinants of loyalty, namely brand communication, service quality and brand satisfaction in TVET colleges. Other 
factors that affect brand loyalty, such as brand functional benefits, brand trust, reputation and brand symbolism, to 
name a few, have yet to be investigated. Accordingly, if these conclusions are extended to the entire higher education 
sector in South Africa, other factors that influence brand loyalty should be examined. 


Although the findings of the present study could be beneficial to the administration of TVET colleges, the study 
only includes a small number of TVET institutions in South Africa. Therefore, this limitation provides an opportunity to 
select respondents from other TVET colleges in South Africa for future research, as only respondents from Gauteng 
were included in the study. Lastly, students from TVET colleges participated in this study. Therefore, a similar model 
to that used in this study, which will incorporate moderating or mediating effects, could be explored by bringing 
traditional university students and parents into the study. 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this study was to add to the research on brand loyalty by testing the factors that affect brand loyalty 
in TVET colleges and to address the paucity of literature on brand loyalty in TVET colleges. As far as the authors 
are concerned, studies on brand loyalty have yet to examine the relationship between brand communication, service 
quality and brand satisfaction in TVET colleges. The study proposed a model of the factors influencing brand loyalty 
in TVET colleges. Students at TVET colleges are of the opinion that service quality and brand satisfaction are the 
only significant factors that influence brand loyalty. The results suggest that TVET colleges can build brand loyalty 
by providing better service that fosters brand satisfaction. This study could serve as a foundation for future research 
exploring predictors of brand loyalty in the TVET sector. As this study focussed on a limited number of factors that 
affect brand loyalty, future research may consider other relevant factors and explore them longitudinally. 
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ABSTRACT 


IF “il 


This study aims to explore the use of social media and its perceived impact and value as part of the overall 
marketing effort of small independent, owner-operated laundry and dry-cleaning firms in the Ekurhuleni Metropolitan 
area, in South Africa. Although numerous South African small businesses are starting to adopt social media 
marketing channels as part of their firms’ marketing efforts, the use of social media in the laundry and dry-cleaning 
sector has not been investigated in South Africa. Laundries and dry cleaners do not typically engender a sense 
of social interaction or community and, therefore, the value of social media is questioned. An in-depth literature 
review was conducted on the adoption of social media by owners/managers of laundry and dry-cleaning firms in 
their marketing endeavours, both traditional and non-traditional. Thereafter, guided by the literature, data was 
collected from these owners/managers of independent operated laundries and dry cleaners in the metropolitan area 
mentioned above. A qualitative approach was followed to satisfy the research objectives of this study. Thematic 
content analysis was used to analyse the results of the study. The results indicate that social media is indeed used 
by firms in this sector and is perceived to be a helpful marketing tool in the marketing activities of local laundry and 
dry-cleaning firms. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The increase in and widespread usage of digital media has led businesses that are engaged in various business 
sectors to consider new ways of communicating with customers. Amongst the fastest growing communication tools 
for reaching out to customers is “social media” (Chen and Qasim, 2021). Statistics have shown that during October 
2022 there were over 4.59 billion people using social media worldwide, a number predicted to increase to roughly 6 
billion in 2027 (Statista, 2023). According to Statista, Facebook was the first social media platform to exceed 1(one) 
billion registered accounts and currently sits at more than 2.9 billion monthly active users. Whereas the number of 
social media users in South Africa totalled 25.80 million during January 2023, equating to 42.9 percent of the total 
population. The number of active social media users in South Africa grew almost three-fold in the last eight years, 
reaching 28 million in 2022 (Statista, 2023). 


Social media (SM) has become important tool used by many business organisations, as can be seen from the recent 
marketing activities of such organisations (Khanon, 2023, p.92). Social media has allowed brands and businesses 
to reach their customers directly, anytime and anyplace (i.e., ubiquitously) and has helped small businesses to grow 
larger and quicker than previously (Infante and Mardikaningsih, 2022, p.46) It is found by Hafez (2022), that a greater 
degree of interaction on SM pages will leverage the superior value and brand experience. Hafez also suggest that 
SM is an interactive and low-cost media for sharing brand-related information with followers, so marketers can easily 
utilize social media as a vehicle for enhancing brand value and brand equity (Hafez,2022 pp. 141). 


Marketing on SM indirectly provides small business firms with free promotional agents and helps firms to market 
products and services in a timely and exclusive manner (Khanon, 2022, p.89). Moreover, marketing through SM also 
decrease operational cost for small business firms, improve customer and audience engagement and increase wider 
range of customers in business (Lyimo and Williams, 2022, p. 96). 


Areview of the literature suggests that social media marketing in laundry and dry-cleaning (LDC) businesses is not 
a widely researched topic (Spencer, Lilley & Porter, 2015). Even though there is lack of research in the subject, some 
LDC businesses have applied some form of SMM by means of “social couponing”. Social couponing is one method of 
SMM campaign which has enjoyed a widespread popularity in the LDC business sector, online discount coupons also 
known as “social couponing’” is accessible on business websites and Facebook (Chaffey and Smith, 2017, pp.92-93). 
Literature is sparse, yet the evidence suggests that social media has been successfully adopted in a subsector such 
as the LDC sector that might ordinarily seem unsuitable for social media (Ajina, 2019, p.1513). Social media may 
well play an important role in helping to promote LDC businesses to a wider audience, as well as to create enhanced 
engagement with existing customers (Cooper et al.,2019, pp. 694-695). 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study is to establish whether social media plays a significant role in the marketing activities of 
laundry services in Ekurhuleni Metropolitan area. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STUDY 


The study contributes significantly to engage and keeping researchers and laundry and dry-cleaning business 
services owners and/or managers informed about the developments and SM activities and practices in the sector within 
the Ekurhuleni metropolitan area. The study also has the expected potential for developing a general understanding 
of the use of SM in marketing activities of independent laundry and dry-cleaning business services and could feed 
into further research. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ASPECTS TO BE INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 


In the next sections, the article focuses on the literature review, then pay attention to Laundry and Dry Cleaniners 
(LDCs) in the Ekurhuleni Metropolitan area, marketing of laundry and dry cleaners, social media marketing (SMM), 
SMM and LDCs, information gap, research objectives, study methodology, analysis, findings, discussions, and 
conclusions. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


THE LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING SECTOR 


The LDC sector in South Africa comprises establishments that provide laundry, dry-cleaning and launderette 
services (Sector Skills Plan) (SSP 2018/2019). The broad services sector includes LDC services. The LDCs forms 
part of the household and services sub-sector which employs approximately “3 million” people and services clients 
across many industry sub-sectors including the LDC sub-sector, Sector Skills Plan (SSP, 2018/2019). The LDC 
businesses further extend their service offer into hand washing laundry services, coin-operated launderettes, sewing 
as well as special fabric clothing care such as leather and fur. It is currently estimated that just over 225,000 tons of 
soiled textiles per annum are processed in commercial and hospital laundries. The LDC business services contribute 
to the backing up on long-term objectives of the economic and social fabric of South Africa (SSP, 2018/2019). The 
dry-cleaning and laundry services market is expected to witness market growth at a rate of 5.1% in the forecast period 
of 2022 to 2029 (Data Bridge, 2023). 


The increasing need for LDC services across various sectors, including hospitality, healthcare, and textiles, has 
been the primary driving factor for this growth (Euromonitor, 2023). The market is also being driven by the rise in 
disposable income, urbanization, and the growing number of working professionals, which has led to an increase in 
demand for time-saving and convenient services (Euromonitor, 2023). According to (Statista, 2021), it is projected 
that the revenue of washing and dry- cleaning of textiles and fur products in South Africa will amount to approximately 
196.6 million U.S. Dollars by 2023. In 2015, the LDC sub-sector experienced a growth of approximately 1.7% within 
the household and services sub-sector (STATSSA 2015). Euromonitor (2015), reported the sales of laundry care in 
percentage value growth from (R10,035.5 million) in 2013 to (R10,920.7) in 2014, forecast sales of laundry care in 
percentage value growth in 2014/15 was approximately 1.6% to an estimated 11% constant value growth in 2019 
(Euromonitor, 2015). 


Gauteng Province has the largest concentration of small businesses (SBs) in South Africa (STATSSA, 2022), 
adding R1.59 trillion to R4.65 trillion in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) (Africa, 2022). According to Statistics South 
Africa (Stats SA,2018), the South African washing and dry-cleaning industry is part of the personal services sector 
which has contributed 5.9% to the country’s GDP. Moreover, according to the STASSA (2022) second quarter 
report, the personal services and trade industries were the most significant drivers of growth, with personal services 
increasing by 2,5%, thus making the services sector, within which the LDC sector falls, an important contributor to the 
South African economy (STATSSA, 2022). 


THE LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING SECTOR IN EKURHULENI 


A review of the literature suggests that social media marketing (SMM) in Laundry and Dry-cleaning (LDC) 
businesses is not a widely researched topic. Literature is sparse, yet the evidence suggests that social media has 
been successfully adopted in a subsector such as the LDC sector that might ordinarily seem unsuitable for social 
media (Ajina, 2019). Social media may well play an important role in helping to promote the LDC businesses to a 
wider audience, as well as to create enhanced engagement with existing customers (Cooper et al., 2019). SMM 
activities might function as an economic alternative to build successful brand awareness and brand management for 
businesses in the LDC sector (Bennett, 2017:9). This is because small businesses such as LDCs can engage in SMM 
to promote visibility and awareness of their brand within the local community. 
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Business establishments in the LDC sector in Ekurhuleni metropolitan area consist of large, small, and medium- 
sized businesses. The sector comprises both individually owned firms and larger corporate laundries some of which 
are franchised. Large LDC business establishments services comprise laundry and dry-cleaning of bulk clothing such 
as bed linen, table linen, fur, leather, suede apparel and uniforms, normally processed in hospitals and commercial 
laundries. Whereas individually owned LDC businesses include neighbourhood LDCs that comprise owner-operated or 
family-run businesses. These individually and family owned LDCs fall within the small business category. Businesses 
in the LDCs sector are found to compete for the same share of prospective customers in the high-density urban areas 
of cities and shopping malls, LDCs clients are very busy as well as individuals whose work in environments require a 
lot of travelling and simply dislike doing their own laundry. The LDC businesses also deal with organisations with high 
volumes of laundry such as hospitals, factories, Bed and Breakfasts and Hotels. 


THE MARKETING OF LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING BUSINESS 


In the past, small businesses relied mainly on traditional marketing such as print media (i.e. newspapers, 
magazines, flyers and billboards) and broadcast media (i.e. television and radio) (Ramasobana, 2017, p.114). The 
traditional marketing activities have also been common to LDCs. Several LDC businesses have reported success 
with the use of traditional ways of marketing such as radio, signage, weekly promotions, sweepstakes, discount 
loyalty cards, competitions, as well as word-of-mouth (WOM) marketing (Wallace, 2014). 


The marketing environment has been transformed significantly in recent years, now being extended by the 
availability of new, non-traditional channels, such as websites, email, mobile apps, and social media (Pascucci, 
Savelli & Gistri, 2023, p.18)). The newly available non-traditional channels, also called new media, realised the advent 
of social media. Social media communication involves sharing, liking, commenting, blogging and recommendations 
among others. The social media have challenged the way in which information is spread in the traditional media 
(Cao and Weerawardena, 2022 p. 42) According to (Li, Larimo & Leonidou, 2021 p.43) social media is arguably 
reported as an important phenomenon for the marketing of small businesses. Thus, the influence of social media on 
businesses has led to the development of social media marketing (SMM) (Li et al.,2021 p.43). 


SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING 


Social Media Marketing refers to the actual use of social media channels for marketing purposes. Social media 
marketing is described as “A process by which firms create, communicate and deliver online marketing offerings 
through social media channels to achieve organisational goals and create value for stakeholders (Li et al., 2021 p.54). 
SMM has opened the doors for small business to do marketing and promotion. Research has shown that businesses 
are increasingly using social media for the marketing of their products and businesses (Cao et al.,2022 p.51). The 
adoption of SMM could prove very useful for small businesses in South Africa and LDC businesses specifically, as 
numerous businesses in South Africa have shown a strong move towards the use of SMM. Approximately, 47% of 
small businesses use SMM primarily for customer lead generation (Statista, 2022). 


According to the South African Social Media Landscape, (SASML, 2022), South Africa’s small businesses are 
using social media platforms such as Facebook (96,4%), Twitter (87.5%), Instagram (77.7%), LinkedIn (73.2%) and 
YouTube (67.9%) to promote their businesses. Marketing through social media channels has become the latest trend 
in South Africa and an essential part of marketing communications for South Africa’s small businesses (Goldstuck, 
2022). There are various types of SMM channels that may be distinguished and are available for LDCs and that many 
other small businesses may exploit for their competitive advantage. 


SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING AND LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING BUSINESS. 


Marketing through various social media channels is gaining the attention of many businesses including the 
small businesses (SBs) in the LDC sector. Nowadays, businesses such as LDCs could successfully use SMM to 
promote their businesses due to the increasing number of social media users. Social Media provides SBs with a 
significant number of opportunities for both social and business interactions (Mamorobela, 2023. p. 176). According 
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to Mamorobela (2023), many SBs who have adopted the usage of SMM have enhanced their client awareness and 
accessibility. The majority of SBs now use SMM to create and manage their company’s fan page, maintain public 
relations, manage promotions, and conduct marketing research (Yapp, 2022, p. 126). SBs use SMM to help build 
brand awareness, facilitate customer service, and increase revenue. SMM users are able to share posts with friends, 
further increasing brand awareness (Abbasi et al.,2023 p.2). It is visible that SMM serves as a great foundation in the 
pursuit of locating customers and creating an environment to engage them anywhere and at any time. 


SMM is on the rise, and its importance is evident as the investment in social advertising across the globe is 
predicted to rise to US 153, 563 million by 2021 (Statista, 2021). South Africa’s social media statistics provide an 
in-depth insight into the potential of social media as a marketing and outreach platform for businesses. Meta reports 
advertising outreach show that Facebook’s ads reach is equivalent to 36.8 per cent of the total South African population. 
The advertisements on Facebook Messenger in South Africa reached nearly 5.15 million FB users in January 2023. 
While Google’s marketing and advertising resources show that South Africa had over 25.80 million YouTube users in 
early 2023. The advertising reach of Instagram equals 9.4 per cent of the total South African population. LinkedIn’s 
advertising reach in South Africa equals 18.3 per cent of the total population of South Africa. In the early part of 2023, 
Twitter’s Advertising Resources reported having 3.65 million Twitter users in South Africa, meaning that Twitter’s 
advertising reach in South Africa was equal to 6.1 per cent of the country’s population. 


From the many SMM channels available, the limited literature suggests that LDC business owners/managers, to 
some extent, do employ a few SMM channels to market and promote their businesses and services. One popular 
SMM tool available to LDCs, for example, are “online discount coupons” also known as “social couponing” accessible 
on business websites and Facebook (Chaffey and Smith, 2017, pp.92-93). For example, if an LDC business has a 
social media platform such as a Facebook page, the marketer of the LDC business could post a digital coupon or 
offer a discount for everyone who “Likes” their LDC business Facebook page. In so doing, the digital discount coupon 
serves as a marketing campaign that encourages people to bring in a certain number of garments and have one item 
dry-cleaned for free (Chaffey et al., 2017, pp.216-217). 


Moreover, LDCs engaging with consumers using SMM channels, could extend opportunities to promote the 
business’ goods or services without incurring a significant financial cost, especially wnen compared to the traditional 
marketing channels (Barlatier, Josserand, Hohberger & Mention, 2023). The study provides some evidence of LDC’s 
Facebook pages, promotional content, Facebook likes, including the availability of emails, mobile app usage, and 
websites for LDC businesses as depicted in Figure 1 and Figure 2 below. 
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FIGURE 1. LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING BUSINESS FACEBOOK PAGES 
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While Figure 2 below denotes the use and availability of mobile apps and websites displayed in the advertisement 
as evidence that some LDCs have well adopted the social media marketing strategy. 
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“Adopted and anonymised from the original pages. The original names, contact details, numbers, and emails of 
the businesses in the figures above are removed due to the privacy of personal information. 


FIGURE 2. LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING BUSINESS APP, EMAIL AND WEBSITE 


The above evidence indicates that small businesses in the LDC sector can no longer be ignorant of the fact that 
the non-traditional marketing channels [websites, apps and social media] are innovations used for marketing (Jordan, 
2018, p.7). Non-traditional marketing channels such as websites, emails, and push notifications through social media 
apps, for example, have enabled users to socialise solely at a click of a button and collaborate more with users in the 
public sphere, thus, affording ordinary customers the opportunity to transform from content users into content creators 
(Darga, 2018, p.23). This study’s objective sought to determine whether SMM activities are deployed within the small 
business sector and the LDC subsector in particular, to enhance the growth of LDC services. The above discussion 
also suggests how LDCs could manage their marketing activities using a few SMM channels and how they could view 
the effects of SMM in their marketing activities. 


INFORMATION GAP 


Given the above background and literature review, the information gap that underpins this topic is the dearth of 
research on the use of social media in the LDC sector, as well as the lack of insight as to social media’s perceived 
impact and value as part of the overall marketing effort of independent/owner-operated LDC firms in Ekurhuleni. The 
LDC sector was selected for this reason, as it is seen as the antithesis of a socially interactive community where 
social media is typically to be found. Even though literature on social media usage by consumers is widely explored 
and the impact of social media on businesses has been extensively acknowledged (VanMeter et al., 2018 pp. 95-96, 
Li et al., 2021, pp.50-51, Jacobson et al., 2021, pp. 2-4), few studies have empirically investigated the adoption and 
use of social media specifically from the perspective of LDC businesses. 


Ekurhuleni, in turn, was selected as a microcosm of the broader South African context and, in part, because 
the researcher lives in the area and the metropolitan area is an important part of Gauteng the largest and most 
economically active province in the country (City of Ekurhuleni, 2021). According to the City’s website, Ekurhuleni 
metropolitan region is one of the most densely populated regions in Gauteng with a population of more than 3.3 
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million % of the Gauteng province(City of Ekurhuleni, 2021). In the context of Gauteng, the city contributes 23.4% 
to the total provincial economy Global Africa Network (GAN, 2021), around 26.4% of the City’s economic capacity 
is produced in the Kempton Park areas, followed by Alberton (19.3%), Edenvale (15.2%), and Benoni (14.7%). The 
Metro’s GDP is projected to grow at an average annual rate of 1.75% from 2019 to 2023 (GAN,2021). The study is 
guided by the following objectives. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


In order to address the information gap of this study, the primary objective of this study is to identify the extent to 
which social media is used and found useful by the owners/managers of the independent/owner-operated laundry 
and dry-cleaning services in the marketing of their businesses, in the Ekurhuleni Metropolitan area, in South Africa. 


This insight is expected to drive future promotion of social media in this sector and also in similar sectors. 
To achieve the primary objective, the following secondary objectives are formulated. 


¢ To clarify the extent of social media use or non-use by the laundry and dry-cleaning businesses in their 
marketing activities in the Ekurhuleni metropolitan area. 


¢ To clarify the way social media is being used within the laundry and dry-cleaning sub-sector, including the 
channels used, assuming it is used at all. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


This study is both qualitative and exploratory in nature, since it strives to explore and understand the use of SMM in 
LDC businesses in the Ekurhuleni metropolitan area in South Africa. This is a topic that has received little attention in 
the past, justifying the exploratory nature of the research. The researcher also applied a qualitative approach whereby 
in-depth face-to-face interviews with LDC business owners/managers were conducted. The in-depth interviews allow 
for extensive discussion, enabling the interviewer to ask numerous questions while probing for in-depth answers 
and explanations (Knott, Rao, Summers & Teeger, 2022 p1). The study was delineated to focus on LDC services 
firms in the Ekurhuleni Metropolitan area and the focus is on small and independent firms. The study population was 
refined to include all owners of independent LDC firms located in the Ekurhuleni metropolitan area. A qualitative and 
purposive sampling the study (Obilor, 2021 p.4). 


As far as sample size is concerned, researchers in qualitative research usually focus on relatively small samples 
(Robinson, 2014:25). Furthermore, Robinson (2014:29), mention that a sample in research is usually selected because 
it allows the researcher to obtain rich descriptions of participant’s experiences and their willingness to express their 
experiences and provide information that is suitable to challenge and enhance the researcher’s understanding of the 
topic at hand. A sample of 20 firms were selected for this study. This is because qualitative samples are purposive, 
that is, selected by virtue of their capacity to provide richly textured information, relevant to the phenomenon under 
investigation. Sandelowski (2014, p.183) recommends that qualitative sample sizes are large enough to allow the 
unfolding of a ‘new and richly textured understanding’ of the phenomenon under study, but small enough so that the 
‘deep, case-oriented analysis’ of qualitative data is not precluded. 


Firms and their owners/managers were selected from a list of malls located within the Ekurhuleni region. The 
participants were contacted telephonically to arrange an appointment for interviews. The participants were provided 
with information about the study, about why they have been selected, and how the results will be used. In an effort 
to make the data gathering process comfortable for the participants, the researcher then arranged a meeting with 
the participants at the place and time most convenient to the participants. The researcher introduced the research 
topic to study participants and the purpose of the study, then requested to participate in the research study and thus, 
appointments were confirmed. Therefore, study interviews were conducted until acceptable data saturation point was 
reached (Moser et al.,2018, pp 11-15). The researcher then ensured that saturation has been reached by asking all 
additional participants the same interview questions up to the point where a sense of closure was attained because 
new data yielded redundant information. 
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This study used the semi-structured interview approach as this approach allows for extensive discussion, enabling 
the interviewer to ask numerous questions while probing for in-depth of answers and explanations (Moser et al.,2018, 
pp 11-15). Additionally, the approach also presents the interviewer with the freedom to elaborate on issues relating to 
the perceptions of LDC owners and/or managers as to the usefulness of SMM and the benefits and challenges that 
they have experienced with these channels. 


For this study, the researcher obtained the compulsory University research ethical clearance to conduct research 
(obtained from the University of South Africa’s (UNISA’s) College of Economic and Management Sciences (CEMS) 
Research Ethics Review Committee (RERC), Ethics reference number: 2019 _MRM_012. The data collection was 
done over a period of thirty (30) days. Owners/managers of LDC businesses were contacted telephonically to request 
their participation in the study and to confirm interview appointments. In-depth face-to-face interviews were used in 
order to allow LDC owners and/or managers considerable scope to express their views and perceptions on issues of 
social media and laundry business marketing and what they consider to be important and useful for their respective 
businesses to grow. 


The interviews were guided by an in-depth interview guide in order to guide the interviews and ensure that the 
researcher did not overlook important interview questions (Wallace Foundation, 2017, p.10). Interview guide attached 
below in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. INTERVIEW GUIDE 


Objective Interview questions 


Question 1: 


Respondents will be asked to provide biographical information such as: Age, position or title, experience, 
skills 


Background and demographic information Questor: 
Respondents will be asked to provide characteristics of their LDC businesses such as: 
Size of the business, income, period of operation, sector overview, successes and challenges 
Question 3: 
Respondents will be asked to tell the researcher: 
Objective 1: If they view marketing as important for their business 
Laundry and dry-cleaning business marketing Who oversees the marketing activities of the business? 
What is their prevailing businesses’ marketing approach? 
The marketing activities which they employ to engage their audience? 
Question 4: 
Respondents will be asked as to: 
* Which are the most preferred marketing channels do they use to promote their business? 
* The value of using the chosen marketing channels? 
+ Merits and demerits inherent in the use of the marketing channels? 


Objective 2: 
Marketing channels 


Question 5: follow up to question 4: 


Objective 3: * How much budget do they allocate to marketing (in percent)? 


Marketing and budget * Do they divide the marketing budget for the different marketing channels? 
* To what extent are they considering to connect the different marketing channels? 
Question 6: 
Are they participating in any social media marketing activities? 
If the do...which channels are they using? And how often? 
What are the benefits/value or challenges of using social media marketing? 
If they do not use social media at all.,..then why? 


Objective 4 
Social media marketing and usefulness 


Question 7: 
Objective 5: The respondents will be asked to explain to the researcher in general, their perceptions of using 
General open-ended question traditional marketing as compared to using social media marketing...and which marketing activities they 
find useful for their businesses. How the activities have befitted their business? And provide examples. 
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In qualitative studies, credibility, transferability, confirmability, and data saturation indicate validity. Therefore, the 
concepts of appropriateness and accuracy, as applied to a research process, together refer to validity (Leung, 2015 
p.325). According to Serumaga (2015:36), validity also refers to the ability of an instrument to measure what it was 
designed to measure. 


To ensure validity for this study, the researcher proposed a qualitative approach as appropriate for the research 
questions being explored, the researcher has also taken into consideration that the design of the instrument used 
for data collection is critical in ensuring a high level of validity (Mohajan, 2017, p.14). For example, it was deemed 
important for the researcher to be aware of the potential bias that could influence the design of the research instrument. 
Therefore, the researcher attempted to remain objective reflecting on the effectivity of the instrument in collecting 
data which answers the research questions and which ensures the representivity of the sample. The researcher 
ensured validity of the data collection instrument by confirming that the instrument is reviewed, discussed and refined 
by the institution’s research ethics committee or other academic staff members willing to provide scholarly guidance 
(Mohajan, 2017, p.14). The researcher also made sure that all questions formulated in the interview guide were in 
simple English language and that follow-up questions could be asked to clarify some questions. 


This assisted the interview process to be more interactive when a natural conversational English language was 
used and also allowed the researcher the freedom to follow the interviewee’s sequence of ideas and re-order the 
questions if it better suits the flow of the discussion. 


Reliability: The principle of reliability means the possibility that any other independent researcher can replicate 
the study and generate the same findings (Sign, 2014:83). Whereas, Leung (2015:36) mention that in qualitative 
studies, dependability indicates reliability and some qualitative researchers use the term ‘dependability’ instead of 
reliability, suggesting that, the results of a researcher are considered reliable if consistent results have been obtained 
in identical situations but different circumstances. The fact that a single interviewer was used for this study, should 
contribute to reliability. The current study attempted to produce reliable and valid tests and questionnaires in order 
to enhance the accuracy of their assessment and evaluations. The researcher ensured that appointments were 
secured with participants and no interruptions were caused. When working with qualitative data, the concepts of 
trustworthiness, dependability, transferability, and credibility are of great significance to the findings of any scientific 
research (Leung, 2015:36). 


Trustworthiness: One of the major issues in qualitative research content analysis is the trustworthiness of the 
entire process (Mandal, 2018:479). The trustworthiness of content analysis results rely on the convenience of rich, 
appropriate, and well-saturated data (Mandal, 2018:480). Qualitative researchers use four alternatives proposed by 
Lincoln and Guba (1985), namely: credibility, transferability, dependability and confirmability, in order to measure the 
trustworthiness of a qualitative study. Each of the suggested qualitative research trustworthiness criteria are briefly 
discussed next, with and how to apply them during research. 


Credibility: Credibility is defined as the confidence that can be placed in the truth of the research findings (Mandal, 
2018:480). To ensure credibility for the current study, the researcher made sure the data collection instrument 
measured what it was intended to and was able to guide the researcher to answer the defined research question 
(Serumaga, 2015:36). The researcher has decided on the selected sample from the relevant population, which in this 
case were owners and/or managers of independent or family/owner-operated LDC businesses whom the researcher 
conducted face-to-face interviews, as relevant sample cases to answer the defined research question. The researcher 
will provide a clear and systematic description of the research path, the research design, the data collection, and 
including the steps taken to manage, analyse and report data to further enrich the credibility of the study (Creswell, 
2015:252). 


Transferability: Transferability refers to the ability of the findings to be engaged to a similar situation and 
delivering similar results (Noble & Smith, 2015:34). In order to make a fitting judgment with other possible contexts, 
the researcher produced a ‘thick’ description of the context which allowed comparison of the context to other possible 
contexts (Moser & Korstjens, 2018:11) which means a thorough description of the characteristics processes and 
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contexts that constitute the phenomenon being studied. Thick description is a way of writing that includes not only 
describing and observation (usually of human behaviour) but also the context in which that behaviour occurs (Clark 
& Chevrette, 2017). 


Dependability: Dependability refers to reliability of the research findings and the researcher’s effort to account for 
any changing condition in the phenomenon of the study, the design, or methodology as appropriate (Mandal, 2018:480). 
To ensure the dependability for the study, the researcher accounted for any contradictions and inconsistencies that 
evolve during separate analyses or peer review/debriefing processes. The researcher provided the reader and other 
researchers with sufficient information needed to determine how dependable the study and researcher are. For 
example: testing the analysis and interpretation against the documents that were used during data collection before 
producing the final document. 


CHROME CLEAR COOKIES: Confirmability refers to the steps taken by the researcher to demonstrate that 
findings emerge from the data and not their own biases and that is achieved by ensuring credibility, transferability, 
and dependability (Koonin, 2014). For the study, the researcher ensured that the interpretations of the findings were 
clearly drawn from the data and his own judgement was minimised. The researcher provided detailed account of the 
research process in order to enable readers and other researchers to determine whether the data analysis procedures 
were carried out appropriately (Moser and Kortjens, 2018 p.4), 


The research data was analysed using thematic analysis to determine whether social media had an influence on 
the marketing activities of LDC services, and to establish which social media activities are employed by LDC business 
owners. The aim of a thematic analysis is to identify themes, for example: “patterns in the data that are important and 
use these themes to address the research or say something about an issue” (Maguire and Delahunt, 2017, pp.3353- 
3354). The researcher also used the ATLAS.ti software (Computer Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis software) to 
assist with data coding, management, and analysis (Lewis, 2016, p.3). 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


The study participants were predominantly sole owners of the LDC businesses in question. The participants’ data 
indicated that the gender of participants comprised both female and male participants, thirteen (13) females and 
seven (7) males. although it emerged that the businesses in question (the sample) were owned/or managed by a 
higher percentage of females. The participants’ data also showed that businesses within the sub-sector have been 
in operation for quite a substantial period of time, with the oldest businesses having been in operation for a period of 
seventy-two (72) years. 


The data from the study also shows that all businesses employed less than fifty (50) employees, while other LDC 
small businesses employed fewer workers ranging from 4 to 6 employees, indicating that the sample reflects a typical 
small business organisational structure, which is also relevant given the scope of the study. All businesses were fairly 
dispersed and located in Gauteng East, in the Ekurhuleni Metropolitan area. 


The findings from the analysed data emphasised the importance of marketing as it was espoused by the study 
participants. It was uncovered that LDC business owners/managers still conform to traditional sector norms in order 
to conduct business, mainly because they are small and would usually find it difficult to develop their own unique 
marketing approaches. During the interviews it was found that participants have a clear objective on how to market 
their businesses and also understand that marketing plays an important role in assisting their businesses to achieve 
a competitive advantage. Table 2 below, provides some participants’ comments about marketing of their business. 
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TABLE 2. PARTICIPANT’S COMMENTS ON MARKETING. 


Participant code Comment 


“| have graphic designing background, so | do marketing myself. | design my own pamphlets. | go to cheapest 
printers and do about 10 000 copies and distribute them myself.” 


PD:INT 1 
“| think marketing is important. It is important for people to know that you exist, we just take it for granted that 
people come and drop off their clothes but to me is something that | can say it's an oversight in our part. We 
PD:INT 8 rely heavily on our existing customers that’s it. So, | think that it something we need to consider doing for our 


business.” 


“Lam the person who ensures that the business is marketed, and we get customers to bring their clothing. | 
PD:INT 9 am responsible for almost everything in the business, that’s your marketing, doing laundry, ironing, admin, 
stock taking, buying washing chemicals and business finances.” 


“| think marketing is important like maybe, if we get somebody who can go out and do marketing for you, 
PD:INT 15 you can even go out to lodges, hotels, schools (we need those school blazers for the business). Market the 
business.” 


The above interview extracts suggests that marketing activities in LDC businesses are intertwined with other 
activities of the firm such as doing finances, stock-taking and taking orders. Thus, the marketing function does not 
exist as a separate unit. From the interviews, it was uncovered that the marketing activities, in most cases, were 
owned, instigated, and undertaken by the owner and/or manager of the business. 


The findings also revealed that a wide variety of internal activities influence the LDCs implementation of marketing 
activities and that most of the study participants are owners of the LDC businesses who oversee the marketing 
activities within their businesses. In addition, it was found that LDC business owners and/or managers were less likely 
to market their businesses because of the high costs associated with traditional marketing channels of marketing. 
These findings suggest that LDC business owners and/or managers require simple, inexpensive, efficient and 
innovative marketing approaches (Salifu, 2017, p.10) 


The findings also revealed that to some extent, some of the LDC business owners/mangers used some form of 
SMM for their businesses, with the aim to of being innovative in their marketing approaches, but they were challenged 
on how to incorporate the SMM into their prevailing traditional marketing activities. Some LDCs owners/managers 
appeared to concur with data from several studies that have been conducted by other researchers to determine 
the importance of SMM in businesses, in that, SM channels such as Facebook are playing a vital role in improving 
communication and sharing of information effectively and on time (Sarkama, 2016; Bennett, 2017; Doyle, 2017; Koch 
2018, Soelaiman et al.,2022; Okonkwo et al, 2023). 


The study findings uncovered that investing in SMM can meaningfully strengthen the relationship between LDC 
businesses and its customers. SMM channels such as Facebook, Instagram and Twitter were also mentioned during 
interviews by participants, when they were asked whether they use SM to market their businesses. For an example 
in Table 3 below, participants’ comments about SMM were inserted as shown. 
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TABLE 3. PARTICIPANT’S COMMENTS ON SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING 


Participant code Comment 
“Yes, Facebook, Instagram, and a website, | use Facebook mainly as an informational channel and Instagram for 
PD:INT 1 inspirational pictures.” 
“Yes, the business is listed on social media through Hibiscus lifestyle centre [Mini-Mall where the business is 
PD-INT 6 located]. If | have some specials, | give it to them and they put it on social media for us, Yellow pages has told us 
: that they have a package such as Facebook, Twitter, Instagram etc. They charge a monthly fee for that as well.” 
“Yes, Facebook, Instagram, and a website. So every-week | load posters of blanket specials, [She shows 
PD:INT 8 me uploaded pictures on mobile phone] on Facebook, | also do it on WhatsApp, Instagram so | put them 
everywhere.” 
“| post the picture of my Laundry business sign, and start the conversation about the laundry, what we do here, 
PD:INT 13 how we take good care of the business, how we do our ironing and quality service we offer.” 


The above comments reflect the participants’ awareness of the growing importance of participating on SMM 
channels, particularly considering the positive effect these channels have on customer interaction. Owners/managers 
of LDC businesses who use SMM realise the benefits of having such platforms. It is evident that some of the owners/ 
managers embrace the use of SMM for their businesses. The above excerpts from interviewed participants also 
illustrate that there is a clear awareness of various SMM channels. Some LDC business owners/managers certainly 
understand that the basis of SMM includes creating and posting content that attracts customers and inspires them to 
share information with others (Chary, 2014). Other participants expressed diverse opinions on how they used social 
media to market their LDC businesses and it was one interesting comment that caught the researcher’s attention as 
one participant mentioned that they also engaged their customers via surveys on Facebook. 


PD:INT 1: “Yes, as | have mentioned about the survey...we refer our customers to fill this [Survey] on 
Facebook.” 


The above comment resonates with the findings of Faisal (2015, p.115) who argues that doing surveys and 
gathering customer feedback can improve small businesses’ marketing efforts. Faisal (2015, p.115) notes that the 
information that is collected from customers through surveys is very important for any marketing decisions. Similarly, 
Sha and Rai (2022 p. 674) agree that survey results analysis may also reveal impacts on the profit and provide a 
foundation for improvement, moreover, they mention that satisfaction surveys or questionnaires collects data to 
identify behaviours that lead to happy or unhappy customers. These views suggest that businesses that are active on 
social media channels such as Facebook have more opportunity to engage, build relationships and start conversations 
about their services and products with customers or friends who ‘liked’ them. Notwithstanding the positive comments 
about marketing and SMM from participants, it was uncovered during the interviews that LDC owners/managers might 
have limited experience in the use of SMM. The reason for this lack of experience is that, their messaging is limited to 
the announcement of upcoming events; they seem to lack regular conversations or engagement with their customers 
(Smith, 2021, p.2). In addition, the findings indicated that a further potential barrier was that owners/managers of 
LDCs lacked the expertise on how to integrate the social media into their marketing activities (Klein and Todesco, 
2021). 
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CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE 


The study examined the use of SMM in a sub-sector that might probably not use SMM, and one such sector 
chosen for this study is the LDC sector. It is evident that there is little research conducted in South Africa on the 
use of social media in the marketing activities of LDCs. The study also aimed to address the gap and therefore will 
contribute to the LDC sector and the study can be used by small business owners and/or managers in South Africa, 
as it provides a broad view of the use of SMM in the small business sector and the LDC sector specifically. The study 
hopefully provides current and future small businesses in the LDC sector with insights as to how they might use SMM 
to engage customers effectively and better understand the influence that SMM could have on their businesses. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


LDC owners and/or managers should consider training on SMM activities and how to integrate SMM into their 
business practices. Furthermore, SMM training should be offered on technology-enhanced management to prepare 
LDC business owners and/or managers to cope with social media mediated knowledge as well as the skills to manage 
SMM activities. The training should also include the LDC businesses employees and provide them with necessary 
functional skills on the correct use and proper application of SMM in the business context. 


The growth of SMM channels is supported by both literature and the findings, in that, SMM channels are better and 
effective at target marketing than traditional marketing channels. Indeed, social media might be an easy-accessible 
and low-cost option for keeping the pace of sectorial transformations and thus, creating a competitive advantage 
for small businesses in general. However, successful implementation of SMM consists of a balance of various 
factors, namely: understanding social media channels and SMM principles, setting clear and achievable goals and 
objectives, a good strategy, developing and providing valuable customer centric content, being constantly present on 
social media. The growth of social media is also making it possible for SBs to conduct innovative forms of business 
promotion involving the use of business websites, mobile apps, and social media channels. 


SMM activities are implemented in some LDC businesses and not implemented in others. The study also uncovered 
that the impact and success of social media usage for marketing purposes (SMM) in LDC businesses was ultimately 
determined by the LDC firm’s ability to engage the customers and the motivation behind positive usage of SMM to 
attract customers. Whereas the present study offers insightful information and increased understanding on SMM and 
LDC businesses there is still plenty of room to expand this field of research with other issues, particularly given the 
rapid changing development in SMM practice. This study could direct or guide future research in other sectors where 
SMM has not been utilised and realised. 


Different research in the use of social media in LDCs could also be conducted quantitatively rather than qualitatively 
as it was done in this study, in order to generate statistical information on the subject that could be used to support the 
conclusions drawn from this study. Future research could focus on specific SMM channel for businesses in the LDC 
sector rather than many channels, the use of specific SMM channel could increase the consistency of the findings. 
Research could also provide more thoughtful information if each SMM channel is studied one at the time. 


The study thus concludes that, even for industries that might not seem ideal for social media marketing, that is, 
for those industries where there is not obvious social community to support the industry, social media still offers value 
and should be considered as part of the marketing efforts of all businesses. 
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ABSTRACT 


This research aimed to examine the effect of gender and age on shopping mall customers’ perceived utilitarian 
and hedonic value. The quantitative study was followed, and data was collected through self-administered 
questionnaires. Only respondents who had shopped in shopping malls between November 2020 and January 2021 
were recruited to complete the questionnaire. The final data analysis included 500 usable questionnaires. The 
study revealed a significant difference between the gender and utilitarian value of shoppers within the shopping 
malls. Similarly, significant differences were found amongst the ages of the respondents and in both hedonic 
and utilitarian value. Based on the empirical findings, it is recommended that shopping mall managers segment 
the activities of the shopping mall in terms of the gender of consumers to enhance effective targeting and satisfy 
consumer desires and needs. It is also suggested that managers of shopping malls strive to identify the pressing 
needs and desires of the various age groups who shop at the malls. This will assist shopping mall managers in 
their planning to fulfill customers’ expected hedonic and utilitarian value. 
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INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Shopping has become part of consumers’ daily activities, and consumers can shop either online or in the traditional 
physical shopping environment (KPMG 2017). Irrespective of the choice of shopping mode, physical shopping malls 
have become attractive places for shoppers. A shopping mall is a well-planned building that provides different shopping 
outlets, sells a variety of products and services to shoppers, and provides a place for customers to park while at the 
shopping mall (Juhari, Ali, & Khair 2012). Kushwaha, Ubeja, and Chatterjee (2017) view a shopping mall as one that 
has its origins in the United States of America, has grown to be one of the most lucrative industries in the world, and 
has multiplied across the globe (Evans 2011; McKinsey 2014). During the COVID-19 pandemic, all shopping malls 
globally were closed as a result of the lockdown rules and the initiatives of the various governments concerning the 
stay-at-home policies, which affected the global retail business. However, the post-COVID report indicates that the 
market size of shopping malls globally was estimated at USD 5,231.63 billion in 2021 and is anticipated to increase 
annually at a growth rate of 5.9% between 2022 and 2028 (Grand View Research 2023). Shopping malls, which have 
their origins in the United States of America, have grown to be one of the most lucrative industries in the world and 
have multiplied across the globe (Evans 2011; McKinsey 2014). 


Shopping malls are evolving into lifestyle destinations that provide shopping and offer entertainment to post- 
pandemic shoppers who want to shop and play as well (Shopify 2023). This indicates that shopping malls are gaining 
popularity even after the COVID-19 pandemic. In Africa, Deloitte (2015) indicates that the top 25 countries where 
retail activities have increased significantly include Ghana and Nigeria. The Oxford Business Group (2023) report 
indicated that the significant increase in the activities of the shopping malls continued into 2021, despite the slowdown 
in relation to the COVID-19 pandemic after social-distancing policies caused a reduction in the number of physical 
shoppers to the shopping malls. Ghana’s retail industry, specifically the shopping malls, has expanded in recent 
years, strengthened by the rising standard of living and lower levels of unemployment and inflation in the country 
(Oxford Business Group, 2023). The OECD (2020) and BCG (2022) argue that the retail industry, including traditional 
retail (independent shops), contributes greatly to the GDPs of countries and the economic development of those 
countries. In order for shopping mall managers to meet the dynamic needs and desires of consumers, it is important 
to understand the value that shopping malls create and the various factors that affect consumers’ perceptions of value 
(Kushwaha et al. 2017). The literature emphasizes hedonic and utilitarian value as motivators that drive consumers’ 
decisions to buy (Chiu, Wang, Fang, & Huang 2014). However, the effect of shoppers’ gender and age on hedonic 
and utilitarian value in shopping malls in Ghana has received little attention. The gender and age of the customer play 
an important role in their decision-making process. Currently, fewer consumers patronize products and services in 
the shopping malls in Ghana compared with a large proportion of customers who continuously shop from the informal 
market (Turkson, Amoah, & van Eyk 2022). 


It is unclear whether the age and gender of consumers have any significant influence on the hedonic and utilitarian 
value offered to customers within shopping malls in Ghana. No study exists in Ghana that has investigated the effect 
of gender and age on shopping mall customers in relation to perceived utilitarian and hedonic value in shopping malls. 
Therefore, this study aims to close these gaps. Thus, the main objective of the study was to investigate how gender 
and age affect the perceived hedonic and utilitarian value of customers in shopping malls in Ghana. The research 
consequently adds to the body of knowledge on shopping malls, specifically on their hedonic and utilitarian value, 
taking into consideration the shoppers’ demographic variables. The recommendations provide valuable information 
that can assist shopping mall managers in better serving customers based on their demographic variables and 
remaining competitive in the retail sector. 


THEORETICAL LITERATURE REVIEW 


UTILITARIAN AND HEDONIC VALUE 


The utilitarian value comprises tangible, physical, functional, and task-related activities that impact the experiences 
of customers (Albayrak, Caber, & Gdmen 2016; Picot-Coupey, Krey, Huré, & Ackermann 2021). Utilitarian value 
influences consumers’ attitudes and intentions to purchase (Kesari & Atulkar 2016). The utilitarian value thus permits 
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monetary saving, selection, and convenience that consumers perceive as enablers in enhancing their shopping 
experience (Kesari & Atulkar 2016). Hedonic value, on the other hand, reflects the emotional and affective influences 
in relation to the shopping experience (Picot-Coupey et al., 2021). It is also the value attained by the consumer 
through emotional activities provided, such as indulgence and pleasure, that create enjoyable experiences for the 
shopper (Yang & Mattila 2016). Shoppers derive hedonic value when they engage themselves in activities that involve 
the use of their senses and emotions, which gives them satisfaction when shopping (Atulkar & Kesari 2017). 


SHOPPERS’ DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 


To enhance the shopping experience, the key drivers that influence customers’ purchase intentions, which include 
the shoppers’ demographic variables, need to be investigated (Botschen & Wegerer 2017). Shoppers’ demographic 
variables considered for this study are gender and age from the perspective of shopping malls in Ghana. These 
demographic variables have been utilized in numerous studies to investigate the influence of hedonic value (Han, Lee, 
Ariza-Montes, Al-Ansi, Tariq, Vega-Mufioz & Park 2021; Ponsignon, Lunardo & Michrafy 2021) in different contexts 
such as shopping malls and tourism. However, these variables have not been examined from the perspective of 
Ghanaian shopping malls. 


Since consumers differ in taste and preferences (Ahmed, Senthilkumar, & Nallusamy 2018), gender is proposed to 
influence the shoppers’ hedonic and utilitarian value at shopping malls. Lee (2020) conducted a study and tested the 
moderation of gender and its role in the aesthetics design on customer perceived value and found that gender is an 
essential characteristic of an individual that greatly affects the behavior of the customers. In the study of Lee (2020), it 
was established that there is a significant difference between gender based on design aesthetics and utilitarian value 
but no significant difference between design aesthetics and hedonic value. The positive effect of design aesthetics 
on perceived utilitarian value was greater among male shoppers than among female shoppers (Lee 2020). Amoah, 
Radder, and van Eyk (2018) did not find any significant differences when investigating whether the perception of 
guesthouse experience realms differs based on the gender groups of the customers when researching gender in 
Ghana. 


The age of a customer is important because age has the propensity to influence their behavior (Huaman-Ramirez 
& Merunka 2019). A study conducted by Huaman-Ramirez and Merunka (2019) on the moderating role of the age of 
consumers indicated that there is a significant difference between young customers and older customers concerning 
the effect of brand experience on branch attachment. The study revealed that younger customers had a stronger 
positive effect of brand experience on brand attachment (Huaman-Ramirez & Merunka 2019). This study also offers 
an understanding of the effect of shoppers’ gender and age on shoppers’ hedonic value and utilitarian value in 
shopping malls. Similarly, according to Unver and Alkan (2021), variables such as income level, age, and gender 
have associations with customers’ shopping behavior. The findings will assist in understanding shoppers’ hedonic and 
utilitarian value activities and contribute to the shopping mall literature. 


METHODOLOGY 


The study adopted a quantitative research method and a multi-item scale to measure the study constructs, which 
included two factors: utilitarian value (saving money, having choices, and being convenient) and hedonic value 
(exploration, place attachment, and social status) in the context of shopping malls. The questionnaire items used 
for data collection were developed based on previous research studies. Utilitarian items were adapted from studies 
conducted by Kesari and Atulkar (2016), Chandon, Wansink, and Laurent (2000), El-Adly and Eid (2016), Idoko, 
Ukenna, and Obeta (2019), and El Hedhli, Chebat, and Sirgy (2013). While hedonic value items were adapted from 
studies conducted by Idoko et al. (2019); Khare (2011); Kesari and Atulkar (2016); Melewar, Alwi, Karim, Kumar, 
and Rahman (2013); and Lewicka (2010), the target respondents were requested to rate their level of agreement or 
disagreement using a 5-point Likert scale (1 = strongly disagree and 5 = strongly agree). 
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Aconvenient sampling technique was used to select the target population (Johnson & Christensen 2014; Neuman 
2014; Wilson 2014). The inclusion criteria for the target population involved all consumers who had shopped or visited 
the selected shopping malls (West Hills Mall, Accra Mall, Achimota Mall, and Kumasi Mall) at the time of the data 
collection. This comprised shoppers who had purchased at the selected shopping malls or participated in any other 
associated activities, such as entertainment, including first-time visitors to the mall. Due to the large sample size of 
the population, the researchers engaged the services of trained field workers to assist in the administration of the 
questionnaires. The selection criteria for the completion of the questionnaires included only potential respondents 
who were 18 years of age or older when entering or exiting the shopping mall. 


A self-administered questionnaire totalling five hundred (500) was taken from the four selected shopping malls 
in Ghana, where one-quarter of the sample size was collected from each of the selected malls. The study subjected 
the measuring instrument to four experts in the field of marketing to review the content of the measuring instrument 
to ensure the face and content validity of the study. The collected data were edited and subsequently analyzed using 
IBM Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) version 26 and IBM SPSS AMOS. 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


Table 1 below shows the respondents’ gender distribution. The results indicate that 232, which represents 46.4%, 
were males, while 268, representing 53.6%, were females. The percentage was not wide between females and 
males, which indicates no gender bias in the report. The age group between 18 and 30 years is generally dominant 
in the research, constituting 223 of the total respondents, which represents 44.6% of the total sample size. The 31 
and 40-year-old age group followed with a total of 140 respondents, representing 28% of the total valid respondents. 
A percentage of 15.6 of the total valid respondents were between the age groups of 41 and 50 years old. A total of 39 
respondents, representing 7.8% of the valid respondents, were between the ages of 51 and 59. The 60-year-old and 
older age group was the least, with a total of 20 respondents, representing 4% of the total sample size. 


TABLE 1: GENDER DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS 


Frequency Percentage 


18-30 years 223 


RELIABILITY OF THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 
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In order to ensure the internal consistency of the measuring instrument, Cronbach’s alpha coefficients were 
utilized. This study followed the rule that a Cronbach alpha of 0.6 to 0.7 means the level of reliability is good, and 
a Cronbach alpha of above 0.70 means it is very good. This rule was suggested by Hulin, Netemeyer, and Cudeck 
(2001) and Ursachi, Horodnic, and Zait (2015). Both variables (utilitarian and hedonic value) had Cronbach alpha 
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scores over 0.60. Hence, the items used to measure the individual constructs (Table 2 below) are considered to be 
acceptable and validate good internal consistency (Hulin et al., 2001; Ursachi et al., 2015). Table 2 (below) shows the 
internal consistency for all the scale items. 


TABLE 2: INTERNAL CONSISTENCY FOR THE SCALE ITEMS 


Factors Number of Items Cronbach's Alpha 
Utilitarian value 9 0.701 


Hedonic value 8 0.684 


INDEPENDENT SAMPLE TESTS (T-TEST) FOR GENDER 


The homogeneity of variances existing among genders and the two variables (utilitarian and hedonic value) of 
the research were conducted using the Levene test. Since Levene’s test for equality of variances for gender and 
all the variables were insignificant (Table 3 below), it implies that the condition of homogeneity of variances was 
met. Therefore, to ascertain whether there is a significant difference between gender and the two variables of the 
study, an independent sample t-test was performed. The t-test results concerning the gender of the respondents are 
shown in Table 3 below. No significant difference was found for hedonic value. However, significant differences were 
established for utilitarian value (t = 2.079, df = 498, sig = 0.038) concerning the respondents’ gender. 


TABLE 3: INDEPENDENT SAMPLE TEST: GENDER 


Levene’s Test 
for Equality of 
Variances t-test for Equality of Means 
95% Confidence 
Interval of the 
Sig. Mean Std. Error Difference 
F Sig. a Df | (2-tailed) | Difference | Difference Lower Upper 
Utilitarian Equal variances 
Value assumed 0.027 | 0.87 | 2.079 498 0.038* 0.08654 0.04162 0.00477 0.16831 
Equal variances 
not assumed 2.08 | 487.986 0.038* 0.08654 0.04161 0.00478 0.16831 
Hedonic Equal variances 
Value assumed 0.077 | 0.781 | 1.428 498 0.154 0.06124 0.04288 -0.023 0.14548 
Equal variances 
not assumed 1.43 489.97 0.153 0.06124 0.04283 -0.02291 0.14538 


*p<0.05 


Based on the investigation of the group statistics for gender (Table 4 below), male respondents scored significantly 
higher (M = 4.0455, SD = 0.46375) than female respondents (M = 3.959, SD = 0.46441) for utilitarian value. Cohen’s 
d (0.18639) among males and females for utilitarian value shows that there is a slight practical significance. 
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TABLE 4: GROUP STATISTICS FOR GENDER 


Gender N Mean Std. Deviation Std. Error 
Mean Cohen’s d 
Utilitarian Value Male 232 4.0455 0.46375 0.03045 0.18639 
Female 268 3.959 0.46441 0.02837 


LEVENE TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCE FOR AGE AND VARIABLES IN THE STUDY 


The Levene test was conducted to ascertain the homogeneity of variances among the respondents’ ages and the 


research variables. Table 3 below depicts the Levene test results. 


TABLE 5: RESULTS OF THE LEVENE TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCES FOR AGE ON VARIABLES 


There exists a significant difference between the age variances and hedonic value of the study, as indicated in the 
results shown in Table 5 above. However, the variances in age and hedonic value yielded no significant differences. 
The results therefore imply that the test of homogeneity of variances is violated for utilitarian value. The ANOVA test 
was performed on age and utilitarian value, building upon the results of the Levene test of homogeneity. The ANOVA 


results of the respondents’ age and utilitarian value are reported in Table 6 (below). 


TABLE 6: ANOVA RESULTS OF RESPONDENTS’ AGE 


Sum of Squares df | Mean Square F p-value 
Utilitarian Value Between Groups 2.12 4 0.53 2.473 0.044* 
Within Groups 106.077 495 0.214 
Total 108.197 499 
*p<0.05 


The ANOVA test results in Table 6 above, revealed a significant difference (F=2.473, p=0.044). The robust test 
of equality of the means was performed through the Welch test. This is to ascertain the overall difference as there 
were significant differences among the Levene test of homogeneity for hedonic value and the age of the respondents’ 


results. Table 7 below displays the results. 


TABLE 7: RESULTS OF ROBUST TEST FOR EQUALITY OF MEANS BETWEEN AGE AND VARIABLES 


*p<0.05 
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The study found significant differences between the respondents’ age and hedonic value when the Welch test for 
equality of means was performed, as indicated in Table 7 above. In order to determine where significant differences 
existed, the Games-Howell test (multiple comparisons) was used based on the Welch test. The grouping and the 
data presentation and interpretation were only applicable where we found significant differences. Table 8 depicts the 
results of the Games-Howell test. 


TABLE 8: GAMES-HOWELL TEST (MULTIPLE COMPARISONS) FOR THE AGE OF RESPONDENTS 


Mean 95% Confidence Interval 
Difference 
(I) Age (J) Age (I-J) Std. Error Sig. Lower Bound Upper Bound 
18-30 years 31-40 years -0.09385 0.04051 0.142 -0.2049 0.0173 
41-50 years -.12375 0.04409 0.043* -0.2452 -0.0023 
51-59 years -0.00641 0.06094 1 0.1777 0.1649 
60+ years -0.19387 0.08098 0.15 -0.432 0.0442 
31-40 years 18-30 years 0.09385 0.04051 0.142 -0.0173 0.2049 
41-50 years -0.0299 0.04442 0.962 -0.1523 0.0925 
51-59 years 0.08744 0.06118 0.611 -0.0845 0.2594 
60+ years -0.10002 0.08117 0.733 -0.3385 0.1385 
41-50 years 18-30 years .12375* 0.04409 0.043* 0.0023 0.2452 
31-40 years 0.0299 0.04442 0.962 -0.0925 0.1523 
51-59 years 0.11734 0.0636 0.357 -0.0609 0.2956 
60+ years -0.07012 0.08301 0.914 -0.3126 0.1723 
51-59 years 18-30 years 0.00641 0.06094 1 -0.1649 0.1777 
31-40 years -0.08744 0.06118 0.611 -0.2594 0.0845 
41-50 years -0.11734 0.0636 0.357 -0.2956 0.0609 
60+ years -0.18746 0.09306 0.279 -0.4538 0.0789 
60+ years 18-30 years 0.19387 0.08098 0.15 -0.0442 0.432 
31-40 years 0.10002 0.08117 0.733 -0.1385 0.3385 
41-50 years 0.07012 0.08301 0.914 -0.1723 0.3126 
51-59 years 0.18746 0.09306 0.279 -0.0789 0.4538 


* The mean difference is significant at the 0.05 level 


Table 8 (above) depicts a significant difference among the age groups 18-30 years and 41—50 years (p = 0.043). 
The results revealed that the respondents aged between 18 and 30 years and between 41 and 50 years differ 
significantly based on their attainment of hedonic value at the shopping malls. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main objective of this research was to investigate the effect of gender and age on shopping mall customers in 
relation to perceived utilitarian and hedonic value. The instigation of the study revealed significant differences among 
the genders of the respondents and utilitarian values among shopping mall customers. This implies that the shoppers’ 
attainment of utilitarian value is induced by the gender of the respondents within the shopping malls. Furthermore, 
the results suggest that the respondents’ gender is an important component in inducing the shoppers’ perceived 
utilitarian value when they visit the shopping malls. The findings of the research align with the research of Lee (2020), 
which concluded that the gender of consumers plays an essential role in fulfilling consumers’ perceived value at a 
destination. 
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The ANOVA test similarly revealed that the age of the respondent in relation to utilitarian value had a significant 
difference. The results indicate that shoppers’ wish for utilitarian value could also be induced by their age groups. The 
findings in this study further demonstrate a direct correlation with prior research findings that have documented that 
the age of consumers affects their behavior and purchase intentions (Huaman-Ramirez & Merunka 2019). The results 
of the Welch test also confirmed that significant differences occur among the ages of respondents and their hedonic 
values. This implies that overall, the age of consumers seems to exert a significant influence on their perceived 
utilitarian and hedonic value. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDY 


As indicated previously, the purpose of this research was to investigate the effect of gender and age on shopping 
mall customers in relation to perceived utilitarian and hedonic value. Based on the findings that emerged from the 
study, the subsequent recommendations are offered to shopping mall managers: it appears from the results that both 
shoppers and customers differ in their perceived experience of the utilitarian value of shopping malls and that shopping 
mall managers should take note of that. It is therefore recommended that shopping mall managers segment their 
shopping mall activities based on gender. Segmenting the market will assist shopping mall managers in identifying the 
needs of specific gender groups and striving to meet their needs. For example, the managers of the shopping malls 
can engage the shoppers before engaging themselves in any of the shopping activities, such as entertainment, and 
ask them to indicate why they decided to engage in such activities and what their expected expectations are, as well 
as what they will learn from their experience. This will enable the shopping mall manager to have in-depth knowledge 
to tailor the activities of the mall to meet the expectations of specific genders, generate value for them, and increase 
their satisfaction when they visit the mall. 


The age of consumers was identified as significantly influencing their perceived utilitarian and hedonic value. It is 
hence recommended that mall managers, based on the findings of the study, make an effort to identify the needs and 
desires of the respondents’ various age groups who visit the mall. In order to fully make the most use of the limited 
resources and plan effective marketing strategies, it is to the advantage of the shopping mall managers to be mindful 
of the kinds of mall activities that appeal to each specific age group and determine how to position the utilitarian and 
hedonic value activities to fit the diverse age groups. For example, the youngest among the age groups for the study 
was the age group between 18 and 30 years old, which is more concerned with entertainment activities such as 
movies, games, and hanging out at the shopping mall. This group of customers would be attracted to a wide variety 
of products and services. Hence, the provision of a variety of entertaining activities will be vital in the shopping mall. 
Moreover, it is suggested that shopping mall managers segment the types of products and services that they offer to 
each age group to create experience value (utilitarian and hedonic) for the shopper and influence their satisfaction. 


CONTRIBUTION, LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


The current study has contributed to the literature and academic debate on hedonic and utilitarian value and 
shed light on the influence of gender and age within the retail industry. The recommendations offered will assist retail 
managers in having a focused approach and strategy on how to attract and retain consumers. Although this study 
adds to the body of knowledge on hedonic and utilitarian value, it is necessary to acknowledge the limitations of the 
study, as this will pave new ways for future research. Though the shoppers’ demographic variables investigated in 
this study might assist the shopping malls in Ghana to overcome some of the challenges facing the retail industry, it 
is recommended that other variables such as income and the educational background of shoppers may be equally 
important for future research. The research had a limitation by selecting only four shopping malls in the two largest 
cities of Ghana (Accra and Kumasi). It is hence recommended that future researchers select more shopping malls 
and also form the smallest cities and towns in Ghana, such as Takoradi, Koforidua, Temale, etc., to see the effect. 
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ABSTRACT 


iF: ah 


The purpose of this study was to test the relationship between the independent variables (responsiveness, 
credibility, reliability, commitment, and empathy) and the dependent variable in the study (satisfaction). A cross- 
sectional quantitative survey was undertaken to uncover students’ perceptions of online customer reviews and 
to explore the factors that influence how managers respond to these students’ online reviews through the lens 
of the social exchange and the justice theories. Data from 244 respondents were collected through an online 
survey. Structural equation modelling was used to test the hypotheses and to investigate gender differences in 
satisfaction with online customer reviews. Results indicated that the strongest predictor of customer satisfaction is 
commitment, followed by empathy. Responsiveness, reliability, and credibility factors were found to be insignificant 
in influencing customer satisfaction in an education context. No significant differences existed between men and 
women with regard to any of the contributing factors relating to satisfaction with online customer reviews. Thus, the 
study provides information that can potentially influence managers of higher education institutions to invest in open 
communication channels and platforms that effectively engage students, thereby creating positive experiences. 
Positive experiences culminate in customer satisfaction. 


Keywords: Online customer reviews, responsiveness, empathy, credibility, reliability, commitment, customer 
satisfaction, justice theory, social exchange theory 
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INTRODUCTION 


Negative online reviews by customers imply that there is a disconnect between the internal management practices 
of online customer reviews (OCRs) and customer expectations (Ramos, Claudia & Jennifer, 2017). Efforts by 
management to effectively manage OCRs could enhance the much-needed experience and satisfaction of students 
in higher education institutions, leading to their loyalty and retention at their tertiary institution of choice. Effective 
management of OCRs is very important to organisations, especially in this highly competitive era, as it enables the 
creation and maintenance of a large market share that enhance sales, profitability, sustainability, and growth (Ramos 
et al., 2017). 


A literature search on the management of OCRs revealed several studies conducted in different contexts. Wagner 
(2015) conducted a study among social media managers to explore various strategies used to manage negative 
comments posted on social media sites. They reported that organisations should do daily searches for reviews and 
respond immediately and should create a positive social media environment by encouraging conversations and 
engaging followers in conversations. A similar study by Park and Allen (2013) among hotel participant employees 
reported that hotels view comments posted as one mechanism to identify and solve customer problems. One hotel 
went beyond that to make customer reviews part of a strategic approach to an ongoing relationship. However, it is 
not clear to which extent responsiveness, empathy, credibility, reliability, and commitment influence satisfaction with 
the management of online reviews in the context of a tertiary environment. These factors have been found to be 
significant predictors of satisfaction with OCRs in other contexts, such as social media strategies (Wagner, 2015) and 
customer service in the hotel industry (Park & Allen, 2013). Therefore, the context of higher education was worthy 
of further investigation. It is important because it results in setting up open communication platforms that engage 
students in a manner that is likely to create positive experiences. Thus, the purpose of this study was to investigate 
how the aforementioned factors influence student satisfaction with how management deals with online reviews in a 
tertiary environment. This study aimed to suggest tangible solutions for the effective management of online reviews. 


OCRs are digital evaluations of a product or service made by someone who has purchased and used or had 
experience with the product or service (Ramos et al., 2017). These reviews have become an essential part of the 
day-to-day business of most organisations because of their impact on competitiveness, sales, profitability, growth, 
and sustainability (Homburg, Jozi¢, & Kuehnl, 2017). 


The current study makes both theoretical and practical contributions. From a theoretical standpoint, this study 
focussed on OCRs in the context of the higher education sector, which seemingly has been neglected by researchers 
because most prior studies were conducted in other sectors of the economy such as travel and tourism (Cheng & Loi, 
2012) and hospitality services (Run & Niu, 2015). Thus, findings from this study add to the existing body of knowledge 
and join ongoing conversations among scholars on the management of OCRs in the context of higher education in an 
emerging economy, such as that of South Africa. Furthermore, this study draws on the social exchange theory (Cook 
& Rice, 2014) and the justice theory (Harris, Thomas & Williams, 2013), which according to the authors’ knowledge, 
have not been applied before to study OCRs in the higher education sector. The social exchange theory is concerned 
with the process of people exchanging information by social means with the expectation of gaining something in 
return (Cook & Rice, 2014). This theory is also concerned with feelings of happiness exhibited by the receivers of 
service from service providers. The justice theory, on the other hand, is about assessing people’s perceptions of 
fairness in complaint handling methods and rectifying problems related to a service that has already been carried out 
(Schaefers & Schamari, 2016). 


From a practical perspective, this study provides information that could potentially influence higher education 
institutions to invest in setting up open communication platforms that engage students in a manner that is likely to 
create positive experiences. This will result in the refinement and development of existing ways in which marketing 
managers in higher education institutions effectively manage OCRs in a way that retains and attracts new students. It 
is envisaged that the study will provide guidance and useful contributions to various stakeholders such as marketing 
managers and their communications staff, information technology managers, and top management by enabling 
them to develop a comprehensive framework to understand the structure and processes involved in online review 
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management systems. As a result, higher education institutions will probably be in the best position to assess the 
variables that determine how satisfied their own students are, ideally as part of consistent, continuing efforts to 
improve quality. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


The primary objective of this research was to further the understanding of students’ perceptions of how higher 
education institutions manage responses to OCRs. The paper further aimed to determine the factors that influence 
students’ satisfaction with how OCRs are managed by these higher education institutions. These predictors are 
worthy of further investigation because prior studies reported these factors to be significant predictors of customer 
satisfaction in an online environment (Chakraborty & Bhat, 2018; Reuben, 2012). 


The following research question guided this study: Given the challenges with the structure and level ofcommunication 
by higher education institutions to solve students’ pertinent challenges, what are the factors that influence students’ 
satisfaction with how higher education institutions manage OCRs? The answer to this question is important to guide 
marketing managers to develop communication structures and strategies that effectively respond to students’ online 
queries in a way that enhances their satisfaction with the management of online reviews. 


The paper is organised as follows: In the first section, OCRs are put into perspective, and it is explained how the 
constructs of responsiveness, credibility, empathy, reliability, and commitment influence customer satisfaction in the 
context of higher education. The research methodology is then presented, after which the results are reported. This 
is followed by a discussion of the results and a brief conclusion highlighting the limitations of the study and identifying 
future research opportunities. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


OCRS IN PERSPECTIVE 


OCRs are credible sources of information since many people engage in reviews to make a purchase decision 
(Elwalda, LU &Ali, 2016). Prospective students now have a wealth of options when choosing not only what to study but 
also where to study. This wealth of options is enhanced by using mobile OCRs as prospective students can gather as 
much information as possible regarding where to study. They can best do this by analysing reviews on popular social 
media sites such as Facebook and X (formerly Twitter) while using their mobile devices (Anglia, 2019). Research 
suggests that consumers increasingly rely on mobile online reviews when making product decisions (Elwalda et al., 
2016). According to Sparks and Bradley (2014), OCRs have always had the potential to influence other people’s 
attitudes towards a business, and therefore, the effective management of OCRs has the potential to enhance service 
recovery and justice for consumers. Similarly, Cheng and Loi (2012) support the importance effectively managing 
OCRs to enhance positive customer experience. In addition, the current researchers hold the view that satisfactory 
management of OCRs at tertiary institutions could be a way to attract new students and retain current ones for the 
duration of their studies. This research investigated the management of OCRs to enhance customer satisfaction in 
the higher education sector. 


There is a rapid growth of higher education institutions in the province of Gauteng. According to the Department 
of Higher Education and Training (2018), Gauteng has over 231 higher education institutions with a total of 205 
100 students that are registered with the Department. The South African government retains an essential approval 
oversight of the sector to ensure institutions deliver valid qualifications through qualified lecturers and that the 
institutions are financially sustainable. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 


The research was guided by the social exchange theory (Cook & Rice, 2014) and the justice theory (Harris et al., 
2013). The social exchange theory is about people exchanging information by social means with the expectation of 
gaining something in return (Cook & Rice, 2014). Social interaction can occur between people with the understanding 
of them benefiting from the interaction. This theory links the problem statement that is related to determining student 
perceptions regarding the management of OCRs in tertiary institutions. The social exchange theory was applied in the 
current study to help unravel the behaviours and practices expected of management when communicating with their 
students. This study sought to understand how higher education institutions engage their students and encourage 
them to post reviews of their experiences in various tertiary institutions. The ability to determine the behaviours and 
practices that enhance positive experiences will inform the practical solutions on how management can manage 
student online reviews in a way that satisfies and retains them. 


The justice theory, on the other hand, is about rectifying problems related to a service that has already been carried 
out. The theory is appropriate for evaluating consumer satisfaction with the complaint process (Schaefers & Schamari, 
2016). It deals with recovery satisfaction as it responds to online reviews that have already been posted (Harris et al., 
2013). The justice theory has three dimensions, namely distributive, procedural, and interactional justice (Schaefers 
& Schamari, 2016). Distributive justice is outcome oriented and concerned with perceived fairness of how rewards 
and costs are shared among group members. Procedural justice is relationship oriented and concerns fairness in the 
processes involved in allocating resources and resolving disputes. Interactional justice is also relationship oriented 
and concerned with whether people are treated with respect, kindness, and dignity during interpersonal reactions. In 
the current study, the distributive dimension advocated for parity in the form of compensation that should be received 
by the students with complaints in exchange for the troubles encountered. On the other hand, the procedural and 
interactional dimensions ensure fairness on the interpersonal treatment that students receive during the consumption 
experience. Schaefers and Schamari (2016) support the use of the justice theory because it has long been used to 
investigate satisfaction derived from post-complaint recovery with respect to individuals’ perceptions of their fair and 
equitable treatment. 


The conceptual framework in Figure 1 shows the relationship between the independent variables and customer 
satisfaction with OCRs. 


Responsiveness 


Credibility 


Empathy Satisfaction 


Online customer reviews 


Reliability 


Commitment 


Source: Adapted from Parasuraman, Zeithaml and Berry (1985) 


FIGURE 1: PREDICTORS OF CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
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CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Customer satisfaction is described by Run and Niu (2015) as a state experienced by a consumer who has 
encountered performance that fulfils their expectation. According to Javed and Cheema (2017), customer satisfaction 
is the by-product of positive customer experience and concerned with reaching and exceeding customer needs, wants, 
and demands. Mansoora (2017) describes customer satisfaction as a measure of how well a company’s products 
and customer experiences meet customer expectations. This is important as it reflects the company’s reputation by 
indicating how well its products and services resonate with the buyers. Positive mobile OCRs suggest that customers 
are happy with the company’s products and services. This improves the company’s credibility and leaves positive 
impressions on potential customers (Mansoora, 2017). Higher education students should be satisfied with the level 
of service they receive from their institutions. Apart from the benefit of student retention, satisfied students have the 
potential to create strong, long-lasting bonds with their educational institution while making the educational institution 
a reference throughout their entire cycle of studies (Ramos et al., 2017). Customer satisfaction is therefore vital to 
achieve business goals of increasing revenue, profitability, sustainability, and growth (Wagner, 2015). 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION WITH OCRS 


CUSTOMER RESPONSIVENESS 


Responsiveness is the timely reaction towards customers’ needs (Reuben, 2012); in other words, it is about being 
prompt and effective for the purpose of creating value for the customers. Aghamirian, Dorr and Aghamirian (2015) 
concur with Reuben (2012) by suggesting that customer responsiveness is a measure of how quickly and efficiently a 
company responds to the needs of its customers. On the other hand, Munusamy, Chelliah and Mun (2010) propound 
that customer responsiveness is necessary to provide quality service. This construct has been used to measure 
customer satisfaction in the study of service quality delivery and its impact on customer satisfaction in the banking 
sector in Malaysia (Munusamy et al., 2010), where it was found to be a need in providing quality service but not a 
requirement. Timely, prompt, and effective reactions to students’ needs, expressed through OCRs, result in their 
satisfaction (Wagner, 2015). Based on the above, it was hypothesised that: 


H1: There is a positive relationship between responsiveness and satisfaction. 


CREDIBILITY 


Chakraborty and Bhat (2018) define credibility as the quality of being trusted and believed in, and it is therefore 
concerned with the aspect of trust. Trust is made up of three essential components (Chakraborty & Bhat, 2018). 
The first component is the belief that the relationship partner will show benevolence in their actions, which directly 
or indirectly affect the relationship in question. The second component is the belief that trust also encompasses 
honesty, which means that the trusting party relies on the relationship partner being credible. The third component 
is the belief that the relationship partner has the competence to act for the benefit of the relationship. Credibility is 
linked to assurance, which is the degree of trust and confidence that the customer feels towards the service provider, 
as well as the trust and confidence that the service provider is competent to supply the service (Van de Ridder, Berk, 
Stokking & Ten Cate, 2014). The credibility construct was tested in research conducted by Van de Ridder et al. (2014) 
in which they assumed that not all feedback provided to students have a similar impact on learning. They tested the 
credibility of feedback provided to medical students on training, and the feedback scenario showed that the credibility 
of feedback providers was affected by age and experience. The results of their study could have bearing on OCRs 
and customer satisfaction because if higher education institutions’ responses to OCRs can be trusted and believed, 
students will be satisfied. Based on the above, it was hypothesised that: 


H2: There is a positive relationship between credibility and satisfaction. 
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EMPATHY 


Stein and Ramaseshan (2016) postulate that empathy is the action of understanding, being aware of, being 
sensitive to, and experiencing the feelings, thoughts, and experience of another. It is the strongest predictor of 
customer satisfaction, and when service providers lack empathy, it can have serious consequences for customer 
retention. This is supported by Wieseke, Geigenmuller and Kraus (2012) who describe empathy as the capability to 
alleviate dissatisfying experiences in social interactions. Wieseke et al. (2012) investigated empathy by measuring the 
relationship between employees and customers, and their results confirm that employee empathy relates positively to 
customer satisfaction. Service customers often have expectations regarding the extent to which the service provider 
appears to understand and be concerned with their individual needs and wants. This means that higher education 
institutions should understand and tailor their interactive behaviours to specific students. This mutual adaptation in 
service encounters results in mutual customer-employee interactions and a satisfying service experience (Wieseke 
et al., 2012). Based on the above, it was hypothesised that: 


H3: There is a positive relationship between empathy and satisfaction. 


RELIABILITY 


Reliability is the ability to perform the promised service dependably and accurately (Aghamirian et al., 2015). 
Siddiqi (2013) describes reliability as the extent to which the service is delivered to the standards expected and 
promised. In essence, it represents the customer getting what they feel they paid for. This assertion is supported by 
Zhang, Xie, Huang and He (2013), who reported that reliability is one of the important factors in customer satisfaction. 


Siddiqi (2013) used the reliability construct to test customer satisfaction in the retail banking sector in Bangladesh. 
They report that there is a positive relationship between reliability and customer satisfaction, and showed that 
customers are satisfied with the services provided by the service providers as promised, especially in the speedy 
handling and solving of problems. Javed and Cheema (2017) add that reliability is fostered by reliable and honest 
staff leading to customer satisfaction, which in turn leads to positive organisational ratings. Based on the above, it 
was hypothesised that: 


H4: There is a positive relationship between reliability and satisfaction. 


COMMITMENT 


Commitment refers to an implicit or explicit pledge of the continuity of a relationship between exchange partners 
(Aghamirian et al., 2015). Commitment plays a central role in relationships and mutually beneficial relationships 
breed customer satisfaction (Hassan, Shamsudin, Hasim, Mustapha, Jaafar, Adruthdin, ... & Anmad, 2019). There 
are two types of commitment, namely affective and calculative commitment (Roman, Gonzalez & Mercado, 2013). 
Affective commitment has an element of emotional attachment and is brought about by a person sharing, identifying 
with, or internalising the values of the organisation. Calculative commitment stems from a cognitive evaluation of 
the instrumental worthiness of a continued relationship with the organisation. Thus, gains and losses, plusses and 
minuses, or rewards and punishments are added up and considered to determine whether to maintain or terminate a 
relationship between two parties. In the case of the current study, the commitment by the higher learning institution 
influences students’ decision to continue studying with the higher education institution or drop out and enrol with 
another institution. 


Hassan et al. (2019) investigated commitment as a predicting factor of customer satisfaction and found a positive 
relationship between organisational commitment and customer relationships, culminating in customer satisfaction. 
Owing to the importance of commitment in the development of relationships, organisations should invest more in 
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providing quality service to retain and prolong relationships. In the current study, it is suggested that higher education 
institutions should go beyond ensuring commitment and also ensure customer engagement and quick turn-around 
times. Based on the above, it was hypothesised that: 


H5: There is a positive relationship between commitment and satisfaction. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN SATISFACTION LEVELS WITH THE MANAGEMENT OF OCRS BETWEEN MALE AND 
FEMALE STUDENTS 


It was necessary to investigate gender differences so marketing professionals can consider their target audience’s 
gender when designing websites and other platforms of communication. This enable all customers to use these 
websites and other platforms with satisfaction. It is believed that there is a difference in satisfaction levels between 
men and women with regards the management of OCRs. Mansoora (2017) asserts that the satisfaction of male 
consumers with online communication is significantly higher than that of their female consumers. Perceptions and 
disconfirmations about the use of social network sites differ between genders. It should be noted that most OCRs are 
done on mobile devices through social network sites, such as Facebook, WhatsApp, YouTube, X (formerly Twitter), and 
Instagram, and websites. Mansoora (2017) adds that male consumers are more satisfied with their online shopping 
experience, marketers’ customer service, and external incentives offered by the sellers than female consumers. This 
suggests that marketing professionals should consider their target audience’s gender when designing websites and 
other platforms of communication so they are fully used with satisfaction by all customers. Based on the above, it was 
hypothesised that: 


H6: There is a positive relationship between gender and satisfaction. 


METHODS 


SAMPLING PROFILE 


The target population for this research was students currently registered with the Eduvos higher education 
institution in the province of Gauteng, including first-year male and female students from all faculties. The choice of 
this cohort group was informed by the assumption that it represents the age group that owns smartphones, are most 
active on social media sites, and would have higher prior customer service expectations before joining their preferred 
institution of higher learning (Awang, Kutty & Ahmad, 2014). According to Awang et al. (2014), a university presents 
first-year students with an unknown world about which they have varying expectations and aspirations, and this has 
the potential to influence these students to write many reviews about their experiences. 


This study adopted a non-probability sampling method, specifically a convenience sampling technique, to select 
244 students from higher education institutions in the province of Gauteng. The choice of 244 students was informed 
by the formula of Tabachnick and Fiddell (2013), which proposes that N > 50 + 8m (m = number of independent 
variables). It was therefore concluded that the 244 respondents who were selected to participate in the study were 
an appropriate sample size as it was above the minimum of 90 respondents required by the formula. This sampling 
method was successfully used in prior related studies (Joffe, 2011; Ramos et al., 2017). 


MEASURES 


The survey instrument used in this study consisted of 24 items. Section A in the questionnaire contained two 
screening questions, Section B focussed on the device the student uses to make online reviews, and Section C 
contained 24 statements intended to measure the management of OCRs. The factors included (a) customer 
responsiveness, (b) credibility, (c) commitment, (d) reliability, (e) empathy, and (f) customer satisfaction. All items 
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in Section C used a 7-point Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (7). Section D in the 
questionnaire contained demographic questions. Prior to administering the questionnaire, ethical clearance was 
obtained and the survey instrument was pre-tested among a sample of 20 students from the target population. The 
six contributing factors mentioned above were measured with multiple scale items adopted from previous studies and 
had Cronbach’s alpha values ranging from 0.8 to 0.9 to indicate that these adopted scales met the criteria for internal 
consistency reliability (Pallant, 2016). Statements to measure customer responsiveness were taken from Munusamy 
et al. (2010), statements to measure credibility were taken from Van de Ridder et al. (2014), statements to measure 
commitment were taken from Roman et al. (2013), statements to measure reliability were taken from Siddiqi (2013), 
statements used to measure empathy were derived from Wieseke et al. (2012), and those to measure customer 
satisfaction were taken from Javed and Cheema (2017). 


The data were collected through an online questionnaire that was administered to 300 respondents at one 
private institution of higher learning. A total of 244 returned questionnaires, representing a response rate of 81%, 
were deemed suitable for analysis after eliminating questionnaires that contained errors or missing responses. The 
survey questionnaire was distributed online to students through Microsoft Forms. This method is fast and enables 
the solicitation of participation (Pallant, 2016). No incentives were offered to respondents to participate in the study. 


COMMON METHOD BIAS 


To prevent common method bias, the researchers considered several steps suggested by Rodriguez-Ardura and 
Meseguer-Artola (2020) during the design of the questionnaire for this study. Firstly, the wording of the questions was 
marginally adapted to be concise, clear, and accurate before the questionnaire was pre-tested. Secondly, the item 
wording was improved after pre-testing the questionnaire with 20 participants from the study population. Thirdly, the 
respondents were assured of anonymity and confidentiality to discourage them from providing biased responses. 
Lastly, the respondents were assured that the research was for academic purposes only to encourage truthful 
responses. 


RESULTS 


SAMPLE PROFILE AND OCRS 


The demographic profiles of respondents are presented in Table 1. More men (58%) participated in the survey 
than women (41%). With regard to ethnicity, 76% were Africans, 15% were White, 4% were Indian, and 5% were other 
ethnicities. With regards to degree qualifications, 17% were studying towards a Bachelor of Science in Information 
Technology, 26% were studying towards a Bachelor of Commerce Law, 24% were studying towards a Bachelor of 
Commerce General, 13% were studying towards a Bachelor of Arts in Psychology and English, 12% were studying 
towards a Bachelor of Commerce in Accounting, and 8% were studying towards a Bachelor of Arts degree in Graphic 
Design. With regards to the type of device used in reviews, 59% used mobile phones and 41% used their personal 
computers. 
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TABLE 1: DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF RESPONDENTS 


Demographic variables | Number —_| Percentage (%) 
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MEASUREMENT MODEL 


The study used covariance-based structural equation modelling to explore the relationship between the factors 
that predict satisfaction with mobile online reviews. Confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) was used to test construct 
validity and reliability of the constructs (Pallant, 2016) using AMOS Graphics Version 28 software. Table 2 indicates 
the results of CFA fit indices (normed X?(187) = 2.297 (p = 0.000); incremental fit index (IFl) = 0.960; comparative 
fit index (CFI) = 0.959; Tucker-Lewis index (TLI) = 0.950; and root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA) = 
0.073 to indicate adequate model fit (Hair, Black, Babin & Anderson, 2019; Hooper, Coughlan & Mullen, 2008; Hu & 
Bentler, 1999). 


TABLE 2: FIT INDICES FOR THE MEASUREMENT MODEL 


Fit indicators Measurement model Recommended Recommending authors 
thresholds 


x2laf 2.297 Hooper et al., 2008 
CFI 0.956 Hu & Bentler, 1999 


IN 


V 


IFI 0.950 Hu & Bentler, 1999 
TLI 0.950 Hu & Bentler, 1999 
RMSEA 0.073 Hu & Bentler, 1999 


< 


V IV 
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VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY TESTS 


Convergent validity was assessed through CFA. The average variance extracted (AVE) and composite reliability 
(CR) were computed to assess convergent validity. The results in Table 3 indicate that the CR of the factors range 
between 0.89 and 0.95, which satisfies Hair et al.’s (2019) criteria. Internal consistency was measured using 
Cronbach's alpha coefficients, and the values meet the set criteria of 0.7 for reliability of the constructs (Fornell & 
Larcker, 1981). The AVE values for the latent constructs also met the minimum threshold suggested by Fornell and 
Larcker (1981) as the values range from 0.76 to 0.83, which are above the cut-off point of 0.5 to indicate that the scale 
items are representative of the underlying constructs. 


TABLE 3: AVE, CRONBACH’S ALPHA VALUES, AND CR 


Construct AVE ge CR 
Customer satisfaction 0.829 0.971 0.951 
Responsiveness 0.736 0.887 0.893 
Credibility 0.740 0.894 0.895 
Empathy 0.759 0.903 0.904 
Reliability 0.762 0.944 0.762 
Commitment 0.746 0.916 0.746 


DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY OF THE CONSTRUCTS 


According to Fornell and Larcker (1981), discriminant validity occurs when there is a statistical difference between 
two latent variables that represent distinct theoretical conceptions. The body of research suggests that researchers 
frequently use the Fornell and Larcker (1981) criteria when evaluating discriminant validity. Nevertheless, Voorhees, 
Brady, Calantone, and Ramirez (2016) contend that the criterion proposed by Fornell and Larcker is not sensitive 
enough or sufficiently extensive. Henseler, Ringle and Sarstet (2015) developed a novel method for evaluating 
discriminant validity, namely the heterotrait-monotrait ratio of correlations (HTMT). This technique was motivated 
by the critiques of the Fornell and Larcker criterion. According to Henseler et al. (2015), the HTMT is a metric for 
how similar two latent variables are to other latent variables. It is considered that discriminant validity has been 
demonstrated if the HTMT is less than 1. Henseler et al. (2015) found that a threshold of 0.85 is a reliable way to 
distinguish between distinct and non-distinct pairs of latent variables. 


Table 4 presents the results showing that the latent variables satisfy the criteria for discriminant validity. However, 
one pair (credibility and empathy) had a marginally higher value of 0.855. According to Henseler et al. (2015), the 
rigorous discriminant validity threshold is 0.850 and the liberal discriminant validity criterion is 0.900. Therefore, it can 
be contended that every construct is theoretically unique. 


TABLE 4: HTMT ANALYSIS 


| Responsiveness | Credibilit | Empathy —|_Reeliiabilit Satisfaction 


Credibility 0,842 
Empathy 0,827 0,855 


Reliability 0,831 0,819 0,844 
0,682 0,727 0,728 0,714 
Satisfaction 0,606 0,639 0,689 0,693 0,790 


Notes: Thresholds are 0.850 for strict and 0.900 for liberal discriminant validity 
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STRUCTURAL MODEL 


After confirming convergent and discriminant validity, the structural model was evaluated to test the hypothesised 
paths using structural equation modelling because of its ability to simultaneously test hypothesised paths and overall 
model fit (Hair et al., 2019). Table 5 shows the results of the goodness of fit indices for the structural model. It is 
evident from results in Table 5 that the structural model meets the thresholds to indicate adequate model fit. 


TABLE 5: RESULTS OF THE STRUCTURAL MODEL 


Structural model Recommended thresholds 
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HYPOTHESES TESTING 


Table 6 displays the results of the hypotheses tests and shows that three hypotheses were not accepted and two 
were accepted. Responsiveness (6 = -0.096, p < 0.05), credibility (8 = -0.653, p < 0.05) and reliability (8 = 0,223, p > 
0.05) were insignificant predictors of customer satisfaction. However, empathy (6 = 0.633, p > 0.05) and commitment 
(B = 0.649, p > 0.05) emerged as significant determinants of customer satisfaction with online reviews. The findings 
show that commitment is the strongest contributor to customer satisfaction, followed by empathy. 


TABLE 6: THE RESULTS OF THE HYPOTHESES TESTING 


Alternative hypotheses SRW P-value Result 

H1: Satisfaction © responsiveness -0.096 0.634 Not supported 

H2: Satisfaction < Credibility -0.653 0.000 Not Supported 

H3: Satisfaction < Empathy 0.633** 0.034 Supported 

H4: Satisfaction < Reliability 0.223 0.186 Not Supported 

Hod: Satisfaction < Commitment 0.649** 0.000 Supported 
GENDER DIFFERENCES 


The objective was to establish whether statistical differences existed between male and female students on any of 
the five factors contributing to overall customer satisfaction towards the management of OCRs. The results of all the 
independent-sample t-tests are presented in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7: SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT-SAMPLE T-TESTS FOR THE CONTRIBUTING FACTORS WITH 
RESPECT TO GENDER DIFFERENCES 


Contributing factors Female (M) Male (M) t-test P-Value 
Responsiveness 4.4497 4.5508 -0.474 636 
Credibility 4.7414 4.9995 -1.249 213 
Empathy 4.8048 5.0107 -0.978 329 
Reliability 4.4434 4.5674 -0.548 584 
Commitment 4.5872 4.7418 -0.716 A75 


Table 7 shows that none of the P values are below or equal to 0.05, meaning that there are no significant differences 
between the scores for men and the scores for women with regard to all the contributing factors. The results suggest 
that gender does not influence students’ satisfaction with the management of OCRs. 


DISCUSSION 


In higher education, satisfaction with learning is critical to the success of individual students as well as the success 
of institutions, especially in light of the current state of the world. In recent years, there has been increased competition 
in the higher education sector due to rapid technological improvements (Wong & Chapman, 2022). Consequently, 
many universities and colleges now prioritise on student satisfaction. The two main objectives of the study were to 
(a) determine factors that influence students’ satisfaction with the management of mobile online customers’ reviews, 
and (b) to establish whether statistical differences exist between male and female students on any of the five factors 
contributing to satisfaction with the management of OCRs. This was important because satisfaction leads to loyalty 
and positive word of mouth (Gogoi, 2021). Thus, the results of the study may provide invaluable insights to higher 
education institution management on how to strategically invest in the tertiary environment. 


Several factors were investigated in the study. The findings indicated that the strongest predictor of student 
satisfaction is commitment. Commitment emerged as a significant predictor of satisfaction to corroborate Hassan et 
al.’s (2019) findings. This suggests that commitment from management to ensure they deliver on their promises is 
crucial to satisfaction. In the current study, commitment measured the relationship between the management of OCRs 
and students’ expectations of experience. The findings therefore suggested that when higher education institutions 
are committed to offering students good experiences with online reviews, it results in student satisfaction, which can 
lead to student retention and ongoing support. 


The results also showed a positive relationship between empathy and customer satisfaction, supporting finding by 
Tan, Muskat and Johns (2019) and Hassan (2019). The results implied that higher education institutions should be 
more empathic to students’ needs as this leads to an improvement in customer satisfaction. Tan et al. (2019) reported 
that empathy is essential for achieving a high-quality customer experience in service environments such as higher 
education institutions. Tan et al. (2019) conducted a study to determine the role of empathy in the education sector, 
and they found that empathy is important to both students and staff and is crucial for value co-creation through service 
experience in learning. Therefore, empathy is crucial as it may create a long-lasting bond between students and staff, 
fostering the co-creation of learning experiences that result in satisfaction. Thus, empathy is a necessary variable that 
determines the success of service delivery in higher education institutions and should be given due consideration. 


Contrary to the findings of Naznin (2019), the relationship between reliability and customer satisfaction was not 
confirmed in this study. This is particularly surprising since service companies that timeously respond to online reviews 
often have higher levels of customer satisfaction (Tan et al., 2019). In light of these unusual findings, higher education 
administrators ought to think about offering trustworthy responses to students who can voice concerns through online 
review sites in order to keep them satisfied. 


It was also discovered that there was no significant relationship between responsiveness and customer satisfaction. 
This implies that according to the findings of the current study, an improvement in customer responsiveness by 
the service provider does not lead to a significant improvement in customer satisfaction. This is contrary to the 
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findings of De Jager and Gbadamosi (2013) who reported that responsiveness positively influences overall students’ 
satisfaction. They suggest that organisations must have dedicated personnel to respond to customer reviews in the 
quickest times possible. 


The results of the current study also indicated that the correlation between customer satisfaction and credibility 
was statistically insignificant. These findings implied that an improvement in customer credibility does not result in 
an improvement in customer satisfaction. These findings are surprising and inconsistent with those of Khan, Nawaz 
and Khan (2013), who found that responsiveness, empathy, commitment, and reliability are considerably related to 
service quality and customer satisfaction. 


In relation to establishing whether statistical differences exist between male and female students on any of the five 
factors contributing to satisfaction with the management of OCRs, a t-test was conducted to establish the means of 
the five factors that contribute to customer satisfaction. The results indicated that none of the P values were below 
or equal to 0.05, meaning that there were no significant differences between the scores for men and for women with 
regard to all the contributing factors. The results suggested that gender is not relevant when considering students’ 
satisfaction with the management of OCRs. This result contradicts the assertion made by Mansoora (2017) that the 
satisfaction of male consumers with online communication is significantly higher than that of female consumers. The 
findings of the current study therefore suggested that higher education institutions should handle OCRs from male 
and female students in the same manner. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The findings suggested several implications for marketing managers who should ensure student satisfaction is at 
the forefront of their operations. The results of the current study confirmed the importance and relevance of higher 
education institutions being committed and empathetic as this culminates in customer satisfaction. There is more 
to students’ contentment with their educational experiences than how they feel about the calibre of the educational 
support they receive (Wong & Chapman, 2023). The results implied that overall contentment as a university student 
necessitates fulfilment in areas beyond what most schools presently offer their students. Management should show 
they are duly committed to students by addressing issues related to technology, academic, social, and service support 
in a way that enhances student satisfaction. To show commitment, managers must constantly monitor online review 
platforms to quickly identify student online reviews in order to timeously address any concerns. 


The findings of the current study suggested that managers in higher education institutions must appreciate the 
role of empathy in relation to students’ satisfaction. This is particularly important because empathy enables both staff 
and students to connect with one another on an emotional level (Tan et al., 2019). Thus, managers should know what 
matters most to students and endeavour to provide personalised attention to enhance satisfaction. This will ensure 
competitiveness, profitability, and sustainability. It is important for management to engage in activities that ensure 
customer satisfaction regarding OCRs to ensure students’ continued support. 


The findings of the study implied that an improvement in customer credibility, responsiveness, and reliability will 
not result in an improvement in customer satisfaction, which means that management in higher education institutions 
should not invest much in credibility, responsiveness, and reliability programs as these do not seem to result in student 
satisfaction in the context of higher education in South Africa. The findings implied that the higher the empathy and 
level of commitment from management, the higher the satisfaction with the services provided by the institution. 


STUDY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The study makes both theoretical and practical contributions. The theoretical contributions are three-fold. Firstly, 
the study reveals that pertinent factors that directly influence the satisfaction of students in higher education institutions 
are empathy and commitment. These factors have also been reported in prior research as significant predictors of 
satisfaction (Tan et al., 2019; Wong & Chapman, 2023). Secondly, while most of the previous studies were conducted 
in other sectors of the economy, such as travel and tourism (Dekay, 2012), this study focussed on OCRs in the context 
of the higher education sector, which has seemingly been neglected by researchers. Investigating students’ reviews 
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in the higher education sector is important because it improves students’ experiences, thereby enabling education 
institutions to retain their customers and remain competitive. Thirdly, this study drew from the social exchange theory 
(Cook & Rice, 2014) and the justice theory (Cook & Rice, 2014) that, according to the authors’ knowledge, have not 
been applied to the study of OCRs in the higher education sector before, thus contributing to the existing body of 
knowledge in relation to OCRs 


From a practical perspective, this study provides information that can potentially influence higher education 
institutions to invest in setting up open communication channels and platforms that effectively engage students, 
thereby creating positive experiences. Positive experiences culminate in customer satisfaction. 


This study also contributes towards the practical refinement and development of existing ways in which various 
stakeholders, like the marketing managers and information technology staff in higher education institutions, are 
managing the communication affairs. Communication channels should be built around empathy and commitment 
to enhance student satisfaction. For instance, institutions should acknowledge negative reviews, apologise and act, 
use the human voice that is empathetic in acknowledging negative reviews, and customise negative responses to 
specific individual consumers. Furthermore, institutions should use not only use multiple social media platforms to 
engage with students but also develop policies to guide the management of online communication and proactively 
solicit feedback from consumers. This will enable them to serve students’ needs in a way that enhances satisfaction. 


LIMITATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The sample of 244 respondents that was drawn exclusively from respondents learning in higher education 
institutions in Gauteng implies that respondents from other provinces were omitted. As a result, the sample is not 
representative of the broader population of students in higher education institutions in South Africa. The research 
used a convenience random sampling method, and although this method is designed to select cases that best enable 
the respondents to correctly answer the research questions, the results collected using this method are difficult to 
replicate and cannot be generalised. This means that the feedback received from the respondents is only useful 
from an individualised point of view, but the method cannot offer information about an entire group of people being 
investigated. 


Future research can concentrate on studying other higher education institutions and students in several other 
towns and provinces throughout South Africa. Alternatively, it would be interesting for future research to be done over 
an extended duration, for instance, six months (longitudinal study) because this will help researchers note possible 
trends in students’ perceptions over an extended period of time. As stated by Wong and Chapman (2023), student 
satisfaction with the management of OCRs can change over time, and since no single study can fully capture how 
satisfaction among students changes over time, research on the topic should be ongoing. 
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ABSTRACT 


= 


The surge of online grocery shopping in South Africa during the COVID-19 pandemic, marked by a significant 
increase in regular users by September 2020, resulted in a profound transformation of customer experience, 
impacting their expectations, preferences and purchasing habits. This shift has prompted retailers to adapt swiftly, 
emphasising the need for innovative strategies to meet the evolving demands of digital consumers. Utilizing the 
Technology Acceptance Model (TAM) as a theoretical framework, the research explores the intricate dimensions 
influencing consumers’ interactions with digital grocery platforms. Therefore, the study delves comprehensively 
into the online grocery shopping landscape for South African consumers, aiming to uncover online challenges, 
preferences, and enhancement strategies. Drawing qualitative insights from two focus groups, it explores the 
intricate dimensions influencing consumers’ interactions with digital grocery platforms. Challenges encountered by 
shoppers form a mosaic of findings. Modifying orders post-checkout proves complex, often involving time-consuming 
phone calls. Immediate out-of-stock notifications are lacking, disrupting seamless shopping, and Advocating for 
real-time stock updates. Compromised product quality upon delivery emphasises the need for customer reviews 
integrated into the platform. Delivery inconsistencies and safety concerns are prominent, endorsing larger vehicles 
and flexible options like click-and-collect. Participants expressed a desire for a unified multi-retailer platform, 
streamlining shopping across various retailers. The study’s culmination is a series of recommendations guiding 
customer-centric improvements including order adjustments, real-time stock communication, quality control, 
streamlined delivery, safety assurance, and integrated shopping. The findings have significant managerial 
implications for retailers who strive to strengthen their foothold and engender customer loyalty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Today, customer experience is vital to the company’s success and can be used as a competitive advantage 
(Khandelwal, 2023). Customer experience refers to consumers’ mental and internal responses to direct or indirect 
interactions with a company’s products and services (lzogo & Jayawardhena, 2018). Every point of contact when 
the customer interacts with the business, product, or service is considered a customer experience (Sayyida, Hartini, 
Gunawan & Husin, 2021: 81). Hsu & Chen (2018) argue that consumer experience is formed every time a customer 
engages with a service across several channels throughout their lifetime. Three primary concepts define customer 
experience. Initially, it is interactional, originating from the interaction between the customer and a group of market 
actors through various interfaces like frontline staff and self-service technology. The second concept relates to a 
distinctive quality that sets apart each consumer experience. The third concept is associated with its multi-dimensional 
nature (Pour, Rafiei, Khani & Sabrirazm, 2021: 342). This serves as a backdrop to answer the study’s objective: 


To ascertain how to enhance the online grocery shopping experience by 
identifying the challenges and preferences of online shoppers. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


ONLINE GROCERY SHOPPING 


The retail industry has been affected by the 2019 Novel Coronavirus (COVID-19), resulting in some South African 
grocery retailers and consumers embracing online grocery shopping (Ray, 2020: 03). Consumers shifted from offline 
to online grocery stores to purchase products/services. Older and less digitally savvy consumers started to discover 
and enjoy online grocery shopping, welcoming the safety offered by technology (Pantano, Pizzi, Scarpi & Dennis, 
2020: 209). Naseri, Anmad, Shariff, Hussin & Nordin (2021: 7863) further divulge that the South African government 
imposed specific regulations such as social distancing and different levels of lockdown which had vast impacts on 
consumers’ previously preferred shopping channels. Due to consumer behavioural changes resulting from COVID-19, 
there has been an increase in the adoption of mobile devices, with most grocery retailers introducing apps, mobile 
payments, QR codes and E-coupons all over the world which significantly accelerated the adoption of online grocery 
shopping worldwide (Frasquet, Leva & Ziliani, 2020: 01). 


The Covid-19 outbreak’s mandated lockdown and stay-at-home policy presented a window of opportunity for 
internet buying and grocery e-commerce. Retailers used creativity and innovation to change and adapt their business 
operations in response to the new reality, rebuilding and rethinking their business offers (Redda, 2020: 38). However, 
Covid-19 also presented the grocery retail business with several distinct difficulties and possibilities (Wang, Xu, 
Schwartz, Gosh & Chen, 2020: 202). The pandemic caused changes in the retail grocery business, including 
alterations in customer perception, expectations, experience and behaviour (Tang & Kularatne, 2021). Despite the 
pandemic’s transitory character, these changes may have both short-term and long-term consequences on efforts 
to restructure the grocery retailing sector. In addition, significant adjustments such as shifts in remote work patterns, 
increased reliance on online shopping, and heightened awareness of health and safety measures have been made 
to customers’ daily routines due to the COVID-19 epidemic, including consumption and demand for products and 
services (Maryati, 2020: 87). 


ONLINE GROCERY SHOPPING EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mustikasari & Astuti (2021: 19) stipulate that wnen customers shop for groceries online, they examine not only the 
practical features of the products but also the brand, logo, name, and colour. Online grocery shopping entails visiting a 
website and or app, purchasing products, receiving delivery, and receiving good customer service. It is equally important 
to note that the online grocery shopping experience differs from conventional online shopping since the goods are 
variable and perishable. Given the inherent contrasts between typical traditional retailers and online grocery stores, 
the web-based consumer experience inherently includes more risks and concerns than the traditional experience. 
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Online customers, for example, cannot check the freshness of goods and must consider the delivery conditions for 
various products (Sayyida et al., 2021: 81). However, that is not the only concern. A few customers ordering groceries 
online have faced issues like receiving faulty items, incorrect deliveries, delivery challenges, or missing goods (Rana, 
Gaur & Santosh, 2022). Furthermore, Mahajan (2020: 789) highlights that customers encounter difficulties while 
attempting to exchange or return an item purchased online since certain websites enable users to select the place of 
delivery while others do not. As a result, the customer must personally courier the goods, which is unpleasant and can 
indirectly cause negative Word-of-Mouth, non-repurchase, disloyalty or bad reputation for the retailer and much more 
(Anshu, Gaur & Singh, 2022: 03). Additionally, Daroch, Gupta & Nagrath (2021: 40) expound that customers that are 
satisfied with online shopping experience are more likely to make subsequent purchases. Moreover, if customers are 
disappointed with the purchase, they may choose another grocery retailer because switching costs are lower when 
they shop online (Huifeng & Ha, 2020: 6). What is important is the overall customer experience, as it significantly 
influences brand loyalty, word-of-mouth recommendations, and the sustained success of e-commerce platforms in an 
increasingly competitive market. Consequently, businesses should prioritise not only the seamless functioning of their 
online platforms but also the cultivation of positive interactions, personalised services, and efficient issue resolution 
to foster enduring customer relationships (Rane, Achari & Choudhary, 2023: 430). 


ENHANCING ONLINE GROCERY CUSTOMER EXPERIENCE 


Astudy conducted by Jusoh, Sjahrir, Hussin & Ishar (2020: 330) reveals that for retailers to survive the e-commerce 
business, customer experience is one of the key areas that need to be addressed. Customer experience is always 
critical to success, but during uncertain times, it can be a significant differentiator for retailers, as consumers 
demand a different experience relevant to their situation (Hogreve & Fleischer, 2020: 499). Offering unique customer 
experiences, especially with the rapid change brought on by Covid-19, is incredibly difficult. In a fiercely competitive 
retail world, retailers should focus on customer experience, product innovation and competitive prices for long-term 
competitive advantage (Grewal, Gauri, Roggeveen & Sethuraman, 2021). Within the online grocery retailing industry, 
it is critical to have a thorough grasp of the elements driving customer experience in various contexts (Babin & Li, 
2022). This entails not only recognising the dynamic interplay of factors influencing consumers’ interactions with digital 
platforms but also comprehending the ever-evolving landscape of preferences, technological advancements, and 
socio-economic considerations that shape their online shopping experiences (Sanda, 2021). In essence, a thorough 
grasp of these elements is fundamental for businesses seeking to navigate the intricate dynamics of the online 
grocery sector, enabling them to tailor their strategies effectively and consistently meet the evolving expectations of 
their customer base (Singh & Sdderlund, 2020: 2420). 


Customer experiences have been studied in a variety of industries, including retail (van Rooyen & Amoah, 2021), 
fashion (Swiegers, 2018 & Erasmus, 2021), airline (Mhlanga, 2018), banking (Sithole, Mort & D’Souza, 2021). 
Consequently, such comprehensive investigations underscore the universal significance attributed to understanding 
and enhancing customer experiences, transcending sector-specific boundaries and contributing valuable insights 
applicable to a broad range of business domains. Hence, retailers must view customer experience as a long-term 
strategic focus, enabling them to react positively to changing customer demands, cultivate brand loyalty, and stay 
resilient in the dynamic landscape of the market (Deloitte, 2021: 11). Customers want online grocery retailers to 
provide both delightful and smooth online shopping experiences (Rana et al., 2022). Over and above that retailers 
also need to fully understand that customers can make satisfaction judgements about any component of the product 
and the online service experience is crucial in the retailing sector (Jaiswal & Singh, 2020). Therefore, it is crucial 
to expand knowledge or familiarise with issues and strategies about customer experience in online grocery retailing 
(Neuninger & Ruby, 2020: 02). Antwi (2021: 01) emphasises the need for online grocery retailers to understand what 
customers need and want at any given time to remain competitive and flourish in the online grocery retail industry. In 
this way, most customer online grocery shopping experience-related issues will be minimised or resolved. 
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BENEFITS OF ENHANCING THE ONLINE GROCERY SHOPPING EXPERIENCE 


Several research studies, including those conducted by Trude, Lowery, Ali & Vedovato (2022) and van Rooyen & 
Amoah (2021), have consistently highlighted a multitude of benefits associated with the improvement of the online 
grocery shopping experience. Moreover, these advantages extend over the long term, demonstrating the sustained 
positive impact that enhancing this digital shopping process can have on both consumers and the retail industry. 
The following are key benefits of enhancing online grocery shopping experience. The benefits encompass a holistic 
approach to customer satisfaction, engagement, and loyalty, positioning retailers for long-term success in the evolving 
landscape of digital commerce. 


Satisfaction 


According to Parasuraman, Ball, Aksoy, Keiningham & Zaki (2021: 2), satisfaction was previously defined as 
an ‘affective condition’ in which the consumer obtains a joyful state of consumption-related fulfilment from feelings 
such as happiness, surprise, or delight throughout the shopping experience. Dlamini & Barnard (2020: 2) allude that 
customers seek consistency more than satisfaction, which is a post-purchase evaluation of the buying conditions. The 
idea of customer satisfaction is significantly different in the South African setting (Naidoo & Botsi, 2021). Customers 
do not always make the same choices but they seek value as a necessity, seeking the finest product at the best price 
(Coutelle, Le Gall-Ely & Riviére, 2020). Additionally, Banik (2021) asserts that customers expect to be entertained, 
stimulated, engaged, and rewarded in exchange for their patronage, as they seek not only functional utility from 
products or services but also an enriching and enjoyable overall experience. 


E-loyalty 


Understanding the elements impacting e-loyalty in a new context is critical in this competitive market (Urdea & 
Constantin, 2021). E-loyalty has been studied in a variety of industries, including retail (Dlamini and Barnard, 2020). 
Because of the widespread usage of online shopping, many scholars have focused their efforts on studying e-loyalty 
(Domingos, 2022; Purwanto, 2022). E-loyalty is a customer’s intention to return to a website and or app and make 
more purchases from the same online retailer in the future. When customers are happy, they are more likely to 
connect with a website and or app repeatedly, resulting in loyal customers (Mofokeng, 2023). Developing loyalty 
depends on exceeding the consumer’s demands (Azhar & Bahir, 2018: 41). 


Businesses encounter challenges in retaining customers online due to more straightforward product comparisons 
and the availability of alternatives; e-loyalty is a significant problem in e-commerce (Zare & Mahmoudi, 2020: 209). 
Consumers may use online platforms to visit online stores, explore product information, compare prices, and purchase 
things without relying on a single online retailer (Moeti, Mokwena & Malebana, 2021: 1). As a result of poor customer 
loyalty, internet businesses confront a significant problem in developing a long-term lucrative and sustainable business 
strategy (Azhar & Bahir, 2018: 37). In addition, Dlamini & Barndard (2020: 44) add that knowing your consumer, 
rewarding them for their loyalty, and encouraging customer feedback are all aspects of cultivating a customer-centric 
approach, fostering meaningful connections and sustained satisfaction in the business-consumer relationship. 


Increased positive Electronic Word-of-Mouth 


With the advent of new digital tools, Electronic Word-of-Mouth (eWOM), also known as online reviews, online 
suggestions, or online opinions, has grown in importance (Pillay, 2021: 2). eWOM, as defined by Thao & Shurong 
(2020: 42), is any informal communication addressed to consumers via Internet-based technology connected to the 
usage or qualities of certain goods and services, or their suppliers. In the modern digital era, traditional WOM has 
developed into eWOM. The key distinctions between WOM and eWOM are the reach of the reviews’ impact (the 
number of people who may be persuaded) and the pace of engagement (Srivastava & Sivaramakrishnan, 2020: 
34). Flavian, Gurrea & Orus (2021: 395) state that compared to traditional WOM, eWOM is more impactful due to its 
speed, ease, one-to-many reach, and lack of face-to-face human pressure. This breadth of eWOM scope and ease 
of access to evaluations can have a significant impact on a company’s success (Chen, Chang & Sung, 2021). As a 
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result, businesses are more interested in learning about the variables that drive the usage of eWOM, as well as the 
consequences of its use (Serra-Cantallops, Ramon-Cardona & Salvi, 2018: 147). e-WOM has a substantial impact 
on purchase decisions (Tata, Prashar & Parsad, 2020: 2000). 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


In the dynamic landscape of online grocery shopping, understanding the intricate factors influencing customer 
experience is paramount for businesses striving to meet evolving consumer expectations and optimize their digital 
platforms (Terra & Casais, 2021). The foundation of this study lies in the Technology Acceptance Model (TAM), a 
conceptual framework introduced by Davis in 1989 (Marikyan, Papagiannidis & Stewart, 2023). TAM serves as a 
comprehensive tool for examining the landscape of online grocery shopping for South African consumers in the digital 
era. At its core, TAM delves into the factors shaping users’ acceptance and utilization of technology, positing that 
perceived usefulness and perceived ease of use are pivotal in determining users’ attitudes and intentions towards 
adopting new technology (Vatolkina, Gorbashko, Kamynina & Fedotkina, 2020: 2). This study contends that within 
the context of online grocery shopping, TAM highlights the importance of user-friendly and intuitive online platforms 
(Brand et al., 2020: 2). The seamless and effortless navigation, item selection, and transaction completion processes 
are considered vital aspects influencing customers’ embrace of the digital grocery shopping experience (Quade, 
2023). Furthermore, TAM emphasises that customers are more inclined to adopt technology when they perceive it as 
advantageous, with online grocery shopping valued for its convenience, time-saving benefits, avoidance of crowded 
stores, and access to a broader product range (Gomes & Lopes, 2022: 912). 


TAM underscores the impact of attitudes and intentions on actual usage. A positive attitude toward online grocery 
shopping, fostered by perceived ease of use and usefulness, propels regular engagement, making it a habitual choice 
(Jun, Yoon, Lee & Lee, 2021: 3). The model acknowledges external factors, including social influence and facilitating 
conditions. In the case of online grocery shopping, these factors encompass recommendations from acquaintances 
and the availability of reliable delivery options (Pauzi, Thoo, Tan, Muharam & Talib, 2017: 4). In essence, the TAM 
model serves as a psychological lens through which the intricate interplay of customers’ attitudes, intentions, and 
external factors in adopting online grocery shopping platforms is comprehended (Yakasai, Almunawar & Anshari, 
2021). This model equips businesses with the insights needed to navigate customer acceptance and resistance, 
enabling them to optimise the online grocery shopping experience in alignment with customers’ expectations of ease 
and utility (Vatolkina et al., 2020: 5). 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


An interpretivist paradigm was applied to the study on the premise that reality is socially constructed, emphasising 
the importance of understanding individuals’ subjective interpretations, experiences, and meanings within their unique 
contexts (Antwi & Hamza, 2015: 220). This implies that the challenges and preferences of online grocery shoppers 
will be explored in-depth, acknowledging the diverse and subjective nature of their experiences in the digital shopping 
landscape. 


In this study, the participant’s reality of their online grocery shopping experience was interpreted to understand 
how to enhance the online grocery shopping experience. A qualitative research approach adopts a person-centred 
and holistic perspective and assists in understanding the human experience (Saunders, Lewis & Thornhill 2019: 
641) which was an appropriate choice for the comprehensive exploration of the multifaceted aspects of participants’ 
interactions with digital grocery platforms. Two separate online focus groups comprised a total of 12 consumers, 
purposively selected, who shop for groceries online in South Africa. This involved deliberately choosing individuals 
who met specific criteria relevant to the research objective through social media platforms and with the assistance 
of the marketing agency. In this case, the criteria were that participants must be consumers who engage in online 
grocery shopping in South Africa and all participants were screened prior to data collection. The selection process 
aimed to ensure that participants had relevant experiences and perspectives related to the online grocery shopping 
landscape, contributing valuable insights to the study. 
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The researchers employed a sample of two (2) focus groups, as stated, each group consisted of 6 participants. 
Maree (2019: 111) reveals that focus groups produce data rich in detail that is difficult to achieve with other research 
methods. Moreover, Wiid & Digginnes (2021: 110) mention that focus groups can be explored for various reasons, 
such as insights into online customer perceptions, online customer experiences, online customer behaviour, how 
products or services can be improved online, or generate new ideas. During the data collection phase, researchers 
followed an interview guide created in alignment with the study’s objective. 


To ensure rigour, the study applied Sandelowski’s (1986) approach to credibility, applicability and confirmability. 
For example, to ensure credibility the research strategies used ensured the accuracy of the interpretation and 
provided a true reflection of the participant’s experiences (Al-Raisi, Al Salmi, Magarey, Rasmussen & Hannawi, 2020). 
The research strategies were devised to enhance the applicability of findings by considering their relevance and 
practical utility in a broader context or among a wider population of interest. Rigorous measures, including transparent 
documentation and systematic data analysis, were implemented to ensure the confirmability of the study’s outcomes, 
promoting reliability and objectivity. 


Inductive thematic analysis was the selected method, enabling a thorough exploration of the data and ensuring 
comprehension of participants’ experiences in the online grocery shopping landscape. The study incorporated Braun 
and Clarks (2006) six -step technique in analysing and interpreting the data. These included (1) becoming familiar 
with the data, (2) generating codes, (3) generating themes, (4) reviewing themes, (5) defining and naming themes, 
and (6) locating exemplars. The analysis procedure employed a systematic and rigorous approach (1), such as 
thematic coding and pattern recognition (2), to discern and categorise patterns, themes, and categories within the 
qualitative data (3). This encompassed an iterative process of reading and re-reading transcriptions, data coding, and 
subsequent organisation of coded segments into coherent themes (Dawadi, 2021). The themes were reviewed and 
labelled (5), The cited texts of the participants are the exemplars (6) in relation to the identified themes. 


In consideration of privacy, anonymity, and confidentiality, rigorous measures were established to protect both 
the identity and personal information of the participants, as well as the names of the retailers disclosed by them 
(Fouche, Strydom & Roestenburg, 2021: 124). Therefore, the study will not reveal the retailer's names mentioned 
by participants. However, those retailers will be referred to as Retailer X and or Retailer Y. In addition, the study was 
carried out in compliance with the research plan approved by the Ethics Committee of the Faculty of Management 
Sciences, Durban University of Technology. Ethical approval (Ethical Clearance number IREC 057/22) was acquired 
in accordance with university procedures prior to recruiting participants. Finally, all participants received a letter of 
information and consent form which was signed voluntarily. 


RESULTS 


The outcomes from the focus groups yielded substantial and insightful viewpoints, offering a multifaceted 
understanding of the research area from the participant’s perspectives. The inputs and viewpoints of the participants 
have strongly contributed to the achievement of the research objective, enriching the study with diverse outlooks, 
personal experiences, and valuable recommendations. These findings from the focus groups serve as an invaluable 
repository for subsequent analysis, interpretation, and discussion within the context of the study. It’s important to 
highlight that while participants shared similar experiences in certain themes, there were instances where their 
experiences varied significantly, and capturing these differences was crucial. Moreover, the results utilized in this 
study were chosen by the study’s objective, ensuring their relevance and alignment with the overall research purpose. 
The following themes emanated from focus group one (F1) and focus group two (F2): 


THEME 1: ORDER MODIFICATION CHALLENGES IN ONLINE GROCERY SHOPPING 


In the realm of online grocery shopping, customers face notable challenges when it comes to modifying their 
orders, as illuminated by two distinct subthemes; the challenges of adding or removing products before delivery and 
the frustrations caused by delayed out-of-stock notifications for specific items. 
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Subtheme: Adding or removing a product before delivery 


The ability to add or remove a product before delivery in the context of online grocery shopping lies in providing 
customers with flexibility, control, and a seamless user experience. This feature addresses the dynamic nature of 
shopping preferences and the unpredictable nature of consumers’ needs. Here is a notable quote from the participant: 


F1, Participant 2: “I also think once you click that check out button, but you realise that 
you want to change something, it is a mission because you have to phone... sometimes 
it is just impossible to change anything from the order even though the item is not picked 
up yet or it hasn't left the store... or anything. It is almost a mission to change anything 
from there. You will phone... you will have to hold... it takes you to call centre... this and 
that... and it is a problem.” 


F1, Participant 2 highlighted the challenges associated with modifying orders after clicking the “check out” button 
in online grocery shopping. The participant describes this as a complex and frustrating process, involving phone calls, 
waiting on hold, and navigating through a call centre. The participant’s experience highlights the discrepancy between 
the perceived simplicity of the digital platform and the real-world logistics required for post-checkout changes. This 
observation raises questions about user expectations, customer service efficiency, and the balance between user- 
friendliness and practical complexities in e-commerce systems. The participant’s insights contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the dynamics between users and digital interfaces, suggesting opportunities for enhancement in 
the online shopping experience. 


Subtheme: Out-of-stock notifications 


Out-of-stock notifications play a crucial role in enhancing the online grocery shopping experience by providing 
transparency, managing customer expectations, and ultimately improving customer satisfaction. Here is a noteworthy 
statement from the participant: 


F2, Participant 2: “ think for me uh... the thing is... what | have experienced is that you'll 
go into the app and select the items. It does not tell you immediately when the item... with 
some items, it tells you if they are out of stock but sometimes it does not tell you if it is out 
of stock. And for me, shopping on the app, you want to shop and carry on as you would 
like but now you have to shop and wait for the app because somebody might message 
you and tell you, ‘Actually we don’t have this or that or change that for that stuff.’ For me 
that is sometimes a bit of a problem because you want to shop but have to wait because 
there might be a couple of messages coming through saying... do you want to change 
this for this.” 


F2, Participant 2 sheds light on the challenges faced while shopping through a mobile app. The participant’s 
account emphasises the inconvenience caused by the app’s inconsistent communication of item availability. While 
some out-of-stock items are indicated, others lack prompt notifications, forcing users to wait for potential messages 
that could suggest changes or alternatives. This discord between the desired seamless shopping experience and 
the need to manage interruptions highlights the participant’s frustration. The insights gained from this participant’s 
perspective contribute to discussions on real-time inventory management, user interface design, and the balance 
between user autonomy and system-generated notifications within e-commerce apps. 
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THEME 2: PRODUCT 


Products in online grocery shopping lie in their central role as the core offerings that customers seek and 
purchase through digital platforms. Understanding the significance of products involves considering various factors 
that contribute to the overall success and satisfaction of online grocery shoppers. This theme encompasses two 
subthemes, outlined as follows: 


Subtheme: Quality 


F1, Participant 5: “! think | would say | once had a bad experience in terms of quality... 
! ordered roses and when they were delivered, the petals were browning. And | think if | 
was in the store, | would not have picked such flowers for myself. So... why did they do 
that because they know | am not in the store. My experience was really ruined on that day. 
| was very sad, you know. A part of me was like let me give them feedback around this so 
that they wouldn't do it on other customers because imagine giving someone flowers that 
are bad; it is not nice.” 


F2- Respondent 1, F2-Respondent 6 shared a similar experience. 


F1, Participant 5 presented a significant narrative highlighting the nuanced challenges within the online shopping 
experience. The participant recounts a negative incident involving the delivery of roses with browning petals, 
underscoring the disconnect between the expected quality during the online purchase and the actual product received. 
This discrepancy triggers emotional distress, emphasising the profound impact that subpar product quality can 
have on customer satisfaction and brand perception. The participant’s inclination to offer feedback for improvement 
illustrates a sense of personal responsibility and a desire to prevent similar negative experiences for others. This 
account resonates with broader discussions on quality assurance, customer feedback, and the complex interplay of 
emotions and expectations in the realm of e-commerce. 


Subtheme: Review 


F1, Participant 4: “! think what could be added... depending on what you are buying, | 
think is reviews. | think | now spend more time and | need to go out of the app to do a 
review about the product. So, they have advertised; there is this brand. Now before buying 
it, | need to do sort of research on it besides the description. And to stop here... go and 
do a review... watch a review video maybe on YouTube... Maybe for just new products.” 


Fi, Participant 4 emphasised the need for additional information beyond product descriptions, particularly 
through reviews, to make informed purchase decisions. Notably, the participant highlights the extra effort required 
to access reviews by leaving the app, suggesting a potential for enhanced integration of external content. The 
participant's emphasis on watching review videos on platforms like YouTube underlines the multimedia nature of 
contemporary research behaviour. This perspective invites discussions on user-generated content integration, design 
improvements for information accessibility, and addressing the challenge of limited information for new products 
within the e-commerce ecosystem. 


THEME 3: THE EFFICACY OF ORDER FULFILMENT 


The efficacy of order fulfilment is pivotal for online grocery platforms as it directly influences customer satisfaction, 
loyalty, and the platform’s overall standing in the market. A well-executed fulfilment process contributes to positive 
customer experiences, strengthens the platform’s reputation, and positions it competitively in the dynamic e-commerce 
landscape. Below is a quote from the participant: 
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F1, Participant 4: “/ would like to look at it from a customer perspective. | feel like... 
sometimes... maybe it was my experience with Retailer X, Retailer Y. When, when, when 
your products leave the store, it is now the issue between the driver and you in terms of 
the service that comes in. In my next experience, this guy came in, | gave him specific 
instructions... ‘When you get to the gate, please phone me | will open for you.’ He never 
phoned me, but he returned with it. | am looking at the app tracking and when | got there 
the guy had left. “Did you phone?” -No. | don’t know if the training goes down to the drivers 
or they stop by the store.” 


From the above quote; F1, Participant 4 recounted two distinct experiences: one with “Retailer Y” delivery, highlighting 
the complexities that arise after products leave the store, and another involving specific delivery instructions that 
weren't followed by the driver. This emphasises the crucial role of delivery drivers in shaping customer perceptions of 
service quality. The participant’s curiosity about driver training and communication mechanisms underscores broader 
questions about consistency, training effectiveness, and the alignment of customer expectations. This narrative 
enriches discussions around last-mile delivery challenges, customer experiences, and the dynamics between digital 
platforms and real-world interactions in the realm of online shopping. 


THEME 4: EXPEDITIOUSNESS OF DELIVERY 


The promptness of delivery holds significant importance in the realm of online grocery shopping, given its direct 
influence on customer satisfaction, convenience, and the competitive standing of the e-commerce platform. Below is 
a quote from the participant: 


F1, Participant 2: “For me, you are right there because with this Retailer X and the 
Retailer Y app, the scooter is [inaudible segment at 00:22:16] and there are things that 
you can’t buy; there will be restrictions, because if you are going to buy that 18-pack 
toilet paper and something else, already the space is so limited. You can also fit three 
more things and there are restrictions. So, that becomes a bit of a problem. And there are 
things that you can’t buy like, you can’t buy like a flower that is super tall because it can’t 
fit in. So, there are things that are restricted in terms of buying. And also... the number of 
items. | have seen that some people would go to the shop and will push up 2 trolleys, full 
2 trolleys. So, you can’t really buy 2 trolleys on online purchases if you really want to do 
that. It is too restricted. And also taking into consideration that the delivery costs. So... 
you also take that into account, and you say, is it really worth it or maybe | should just go 
to the shop. So, it becomes convenient online if you want 1 or 2 things and don’t want to 
fill up the trolley but if you want to do a big grocery shopping for month end uh... | will go 
to the shop rather because of these other small restrictions. But like you are saying if you 
buy big things like 10 kg... 12,5kg... and whatever. Uhm... but maybe if you like small 
things like 2kgs and you’re a bachelor then maybe... then you’re [Snapping fingers].” 


A comprehensive analysis of the dynamics of online grocery shopping, particularly through certain platforms like 
Retailer X and Retailer Y. F1, participant 2 highlighted a crucial operational constraint — the limited space in delivery 
vehicles — which impacts the types of items that can be included in an online order. This constraint becomes evident 
when customers wish to purchase bulkier items or a combination of products that collectively occupy a significant 
amount of space. Moreover, the participant brings attention to the considerations of convenience versus the extent of 
shopping, noting that online shopping might be more suitable for smaller purchases, effectively serving those looking 
for quick acquisitions without the need for a full physical shopping cart. 
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The participant’s narrative unveils a nuanced perspective on the demographic suitability of online grocery 
shopping, suggesting it may particularly benefit individuals who prefer smaller quantities. This observation underlines 
the tailored convenience online platforms can offer for specific customer segments. Additionally, the participant 
highlighted the relevance of delivery costs as a key factor in the decision-making process, indicating the need to 
weigh the convenience of online shopping against the associated expenses, particularly for larger orders. In sum, 
the participant’s insights contribute substantial depth to discussions regarding the practical intricacies and customer 
considerations that shape the landscape of online grocery shopping, offering valuable context for understanding the 
complexities of transitioning traditional shopping habits to digital platforms. 


THEME 5: SAFETY CONCERNS 


The importance of addressing safety concerns in online grocery shopping cannot be overstated. It is a foundational 
element in building and maintaining customer trust, fostering a positive reputation, and ensuring the long-term success 
of the e-commerce platform. Below is a quote from the participant: 


F2, Participant 5: “[Chuckles] | never actually had issues with deliveries. Uhm... what | 
can suggest is that you know as P1 mentioned in terms of security. She is right. We have 
seen stories with Retailer X even Retailer Y as a whole, there are those drivers that are 
good and there are those drivers that are not. And some of these people, | don’t know how 
they select. But in terms of trust and safety, when someone sees your address and maybe 
you are the target, or you have something that they are looking for of course anything 
can happen. | feel like they should have something that guarantees safety for consumers 
because we are not safe. Like we are not safe at all... If you allow someone, just give a 
stranger your address and know that they are coming to you. And the moment that you go 
pick up or take whatever is being delivered to you and they notice and maybe you are the 
target or something. It is always easy for them to come back to you.” 


F2, participant 5 highlighted the vulnerabilities inherent in sharing personal information, particularly addresses, 
with unfamiliar delivery personnel. By citing examples from the broader service industry, the participant highlights the 
variable reliability of drivers and its consequent impact on consumer trust and safety, suggesting that not all drivers 
can be trusted equally. This underscores the broader concern about the reliability of individuals who have access to 
personal data in the digital realm. 


The participant’s insights carry an essential call for heightened security measures. The participant articulates the 
risks posed by exposing addresses to delivery drivers, thereby potentially inviting targeted incidents or unauthorised 
access. The recommendation for the implementation of safety guarantees resonates with the broader discussions 
about enhancing security in the gig economy and online service platforms, where instilling trust through comprehensive 
safety protocols is essential. Participant 5’s perspective provides a significant layer of context for the intricate interplay 
between digital platforms, user safety, and the imperative to establish security measures. The narrative underscores 
the broader concerns about privacy and personal safety in the digital age, spotlighting the need for platform providers 
to ensure user protection as online interactions increasingly permeate the real world. 


THEME 6: SERVICE 


Service is a critical component in online grocery shopping, influencing customer satisfaction, loyalty, and the 
overall success of the platform. A commitment to providing outstanding service enhances the platform’s reputation, 
fosters customer loyalty, and positions it competitively in the dynamic e-commerce landscape. Below is a quote from 
the participant: 
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F2, Participant 2:” /=Cross talk=] If they could develop a platform where you could 
multiply shopping on one app it could work. But bear in mind, like you look at Retailer X 
and Retailer Y there is multiple places, but you can’t shop at more than place together as 
well. You have to shop one place at a time as well. But if you could do one big basket of 
each place then you could play around one platform.” 


F2, Participant 2, presented a forward-thinking perspective in this study, envisioning the creation of a consolidated 
online shopping platform that transcends the current limitations of existing services like Retailer X and Retailer Y. The 
participant’s insights centre on the concept of convenience and efficiency, advocating for a seamless user experience 
that allows shoppers to aggregate purchases from multiple stores within a single application. By highlighting the 
current constraint of having to shop at one place at a time on existing or different platforms, the participant underscores 
the potential for enhancing user convenience through a unified approach. 


The participant’s proposed model addresses the present gap in the market, where users can access various options 
but must navigate separate platforms for each store. This vision aligns with user expectations of streamlined digital 
experiences, suggesting that a centralised platform offering a comprehensive shopping basket across multiple stores 
could revolutionize the e-commerce landscape. Participant’s perspective offers valuable insight into the evolving 
nature of user needs, emphasising the potential benefits of a more integrated and versatile online shopping platform. 


FINDINGS 


Participants illuminated a range of issues that impact their shopping journey; firstly, challenges linked to order 
modifications post-checkout surfaced as a prominent concern. The process of adjusting products before delivery was 
depicted as intricate and time-consuming, involving communication hurdles, and resulting in unattended changes. This 
highlights the demand for a more efficient means of altering orders. Additionally, the absence of prompt notifications 
for out-of-stock items emerged as a recurring frustration. This deficiency in real-time updates necessitates customers 
to await clarifications, thereby disrupting the seamless shopping experience they seek. Enhancing communication 
about stock availability stands as a potential remedy. 


Participants also accentuated instances of subpar product quality upon delivery, such as receiving deteriorated 
flowers. These experiences not only detract from customer contentment but also offer opportunities for feedback and 
enhancement. The integration of customer reviews into the platform could empower users to make informed purchases, 
thereby enriching overall satisfaction. Furthermore, the efficacy of the delivery process exhibited inconsistencies 
according to participants. Instances of miscommunication between delivery personnel and customers, along with the 
possible influence of driver training, underscore the significance of refining the delivery process for a smooth and 
reliable customer experience. 


The velocity of delivery and limitations imposed by vehicle capacities and item dimensions were noted factors. 
While online shopping proves convenient for smaller purchases, it could pose restrictions for larger orders or specific 
items. Participants proposed solutions like introducing larger delivery vehicles and facilitating the click-and-collect 
option. Safety apprehensions materialized as another substantial concern. Participants expressed reservations 
about divulging personal addresses to delivery personnel, prompting a plea for reinforced safety measures to ensure 
consumer well-being during deliveries. Lastly, participants envisioned an integrated platform for shopping across 
multiple retailers concurrently. While acknowledging existing multi-retailer platforms, participants yearned for a 
consolidated space to curate a comprehensive shopping cart from various retailers, streamlining the process. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the insights garnered, several recommendations emerge to enhance the online grocery shopping 
experience for South African consumers. To begin, a streamlined mechanism for modifying orders post-checkout should 
be developed to minimize frustrations. Real-time stock updates are crucial to keep customers informed about product 
availability, ensuring a seamless shopping process. Implementing rigorous quality control measures and integrating 
customer reviews directly into the platform can bolster product quality and empower shoppers with informed choices. 
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The delivery process warrants improvement through comprehensive training for personnel and real-time tracking 
options. Flexibility in delivery options, including the use of larger vehicles and click-and-collect services, can cater 
to varied customer needs. Addressing safety concerns, such as privacy and secure delivery, is pivotal for fostering 
consumer trust. Exploring possibilities for a multi-retailer integrated platform can offer a consolidated shopping 
experience, while ongoing user education, robust customer support, and incentives like promotions contribute to a 
more engaging and satisfactory online grocery journey. Through these measures, retailers can align their offerings 
with consumer preferences and elevate the online grocery shopping landscape in South Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the study’s insights reveal significant challenges in South African consumers’ online grocery shopping 
experiences, including difficulties in order modifications, lack of real-time stock updates, compromised product quality, 
and safety concerns. The inconsistent delivery process and limitations in delivery speed and items’ dimensions further 
impact the overall convenience. Participants expressed a desire for an integrated multi-retailer platform. Addressing 
these multifaceted challenges through streamlined order adjustments, improved communication, enhanced product 
quality, efficient delivery mechanisms, safety measures, and a unified shopping platform could greatly enhance the 
online grocery shopping experience, fostering higher customer satisfaction and engagement. 
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ABSTRACT 


F | 


Childhood obesity and related health issues are becoming an increasing global concern. This article focuses 
on the role of the Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 (CPA) in limiting unhealthy food advertising. It examines 
the effect of the extensive advertising of unhealthy food products on children’s dietary choices, which can lead to 
negative health effects. Using a quantitative research design approach, data was collected through a survey using 
questionnaires administered to parents with children who are twelve years old or under in the Mpophomeni township 
area of KwaZulu-Natal. This study examines the prevalence and content of food advertisements aimed at children 
in both traditional and digital media. It looks at how these advertisements influence children’s dietary preferences, 
consumption patterns, and overall health. Furthermore, the study examines the CPA's legal provisions directed 
at protecting consumers, particularly children, from deceptive and harmful advertising practices. The findings 
reveal a concerning link between exposure to unhealthy food advertising and childhood obesity, emphasising 
the critical need for regulatory intervention. The CPA, with its provisions on false and misleading advertising, 
provides a potential legal foundation for mitigating the detrimental impact of food marketing on children. However, 
enforcement challenges and discrepancies in existing legislation require attention. The article concludes by 
emphasising the significance of comprehensive policy approaches guided by empirical research to address food- 
related health concerns amongst children. Recommendations include enhancing regulatory mechanisms under 
the CPA, particularly those aimed at advertising to children, encouraging industry self-regulation, and boosting 
media literacy programmes. 


Keywords: advertising, children, Consumer Protection Act, health challenges, non-communicable diseases, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Children have been the target of food industry advertising for the past 100 years (Blades, Oates, Blumberg and 
Gunter 2014: 1). According to Emond, Bernhardt, Gilbert-Diamond and Sargent (2016: 158), food manufacturers 
frequently target children under the age of twelve. According to Wood, Williams, Nagarajan and Sacks (2021: 1), the 
public health community has become increasingly critical of the role that powerful corporations play in encouraging 
poor diets, which is one of the primary contributors to the global illness burden. Globally, about 38 million children 
under the age of five years old were overweight in 2019. The number of overweight children increased from 32 million 
in 1990 to 41 million in 2016, and if this trend continues, the number might reach 70 million globally by 2025 (World 
Health Organisation 2014). Furthermore, obesity rates are rising across Africa (Rossouw, Grant and Viljoen 2012: 2). 
According to estimates from the World Obesity Federation, 3.91 million South African children will be overweight by 
2025 (Lobstein and Jackson-Leach 2016: 323). 


In the past, infectious and parasitic diseases were the leading causes of death, but in recent decades, Non- 
communicable diseases (NCDs) have replaced them as the leading cause of death (Budreviciute, Damiati, Sabir, 
Onder, Schuller-Goetzburg, Plakys, Katileviciute, Knoja, and Kodzius 2020: 4). Obesity is now considered a global 
health issue that has grown over the past few decades in both developing and developed countries. According 
to Wang and Lobstein (2006: 12), one in five children worldwide who have a body mass index of 30 or more are 
obese, making it the fifth biggest cause of death. In addition, the prevalence of chronic diseases amongst children 
has increased as a result of the promotion of harmful food products. The majority of South Africans have access 
to television channels, and food companies advertise on channels that are often seen by South Africans (Mchiza, 
Temple, Steyn, Abrahams and Clayford 2013: 2214). According to a study by Yamoah, De Man, Onagbiye and Mchiza 
(2021: 9), advertisers employ a variety of strategies to pique children’s appetites for junk food. 


One type of marketing strategy used to promote unhealthy food products is advertising (WHO 2016: 1). Advertisers 
are aware of how important children are to the current market. Evidence suggests that current high sugar, salt and 
fat (HSSF) food advertising directly influences children’s food preferences and consumption, which raises their risk 
of obesity and NCDs (Cairns, Angus, Hastings and Caraher 2013: 209 and Moodie, Stuckler, Monteiro, Sheron, 
Neal, Thamrangsi, Lincoln, Casswell and Lancet NCD Action Group 2013: 670). Children are a susceptible group 
and readily persuaded, thus advertisements for products aimed at them use a variety of techniques (Lavrisa and 
Pravst 2019: 2 and Rowthorn 2019: 606). According to Harris, Haraghey, Lodolce and Semenza (2017: 2), children 
are more likely to eat unhealthy snacks after watching advertisements for unhealthy food items. A study by Elliott 
and Scime (2019: 2) found that children-directed food products may be distinguished by the following characteristics: 
the inclusion of the word “kid” in the brand name, the product packaging, and the child’s preferred television show. 
Advertisers have also used creative strategies to market their food products to children, including competitions, 
celebrity endorsements, cartoon animations, the internet, and the inclusion of collectible toys with the purchase of the 
product (Delport 2015: 17). 


According to Russell, Croker and Viner (2019: 554), HSSF foods and other harmful food products receive MUCH 
exposure in children’s media, which promotes unhealthy eating patterns. Obesity has been influenced by the excessive 
consumption of unhealthy foods and non-alcoholic beverages that are high in saturated fats, trans fats, free sugar and 
salt (WHO 2018: 6). A study by Kelly et al. (2019: 117) reveals that significant changes in the food system have led 
to poor dietary habits and an increase in NCDs. 


In addition, Rossouw, Grant and Viljoen (2012: 1) state that having an overweight or obese child has a negative 
effect on their general wellbeing. Children who are overweight or obese are also prone to illnesses and diseases, 
necessitating the addressing of such public health issues (Russell et al. 2019: 566). Therefore, steps must be taken 
to address these risk factors (Spires, Sanders, Hoelzel, Delobelle, Pouane and Swart 2016: 39). Studies indicate that 
children’s health problems such as diabetes, cardiovascular disease, stroke, cancer, high blood pressure and other 
related non-communicable diseases are all correlated with childhood obesity (Sartorius, Sartorius, Taylor, Aagaard- 
Hansen, Dukhi, Day, Ndlovu, Slowtow and Hofman 2017: 2; Spires et al. 2016: 36; Boyland and Harris 2017: 761). It 
is also linked to Type 2 diabetes and cardiovascular disorders (Visscher, Lakerveld, Olsen, Kupers, Ramalho, Keaver, 
Brei, Bjune, Ezquerro and Yumuk 2017: 53). Hence, there is an urgent need to protect, as well as promote, the 
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health of children through the improvement of the governance of food supplies and the regulation of the advertising 
of unhealthy food products to children (Lobstein, Jackson-Leach, Moodie, Hall, Gortmaker, Swinburn, James, Wang 
and McPherson 2015: 2515). 


Experts have suggested limits to reduce the quantity of unhealthy food product advertising to children since 
research has confirmed the enormous volume of advertising directed at children and its detrimental impact on their 
health (Harris et al. 2017: 1). There is a clear connection between obesity and non-communicable diseases, hence 
the policy interventions to address the problem are faced with weighing up competing interests (Reddy 2020: 443). 
The Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 (hereinafter referred to as the CPA) aims to promote fairness, openness 
and good business practices (Fouche 2015: 336), as well as to protect the poor and vulnerable from “exploitation 
in the marketplace” (Preamble). According to Section 3(1) of the CPA, the Act aims to promote the social welfare 
of consumers by creating and promoting a consumer market that is, inter alia, fair and responsible, particularly 
for vulnerable consumers. The Act also seeks to empower consumers, set national guidelines and standards for 
consumer information, forbid deceptive advertising, and outlaw unfair commercial practices (South Africa, Department 
of Trade and Industry 2008: 2). Hence, there was a need for a study that examines the food-related health challenges 
of children and the role of the Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 in regulating unhealthy food products that target 
children in South Africa. 


AIM AND OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this article is to investigate the food-related health challenges of children and the role of the Consumer 
Protection Act 68 of 2008 in addressing these challenges through the regulation of unhealthy food product advertising. 
The objectives are to outline the health challenges of children associated with the consumption of unhealthy food 
products; explore how the advertising of food products influences the types of food products consumed by children; 
and to examine the relevant provisions of the CPA and other relevant legislation in protecting children as consumers 
insofar as the advertising of unhealthy food products is concerned. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


McGregor (2017: 5-6) describes distributive justice as the even distribution of wealth and income amongst people 
in society, and notes also that social justice is concerned with taking the right actions so that everyone will benefit. 
Social justice is present when everyone gets equal access, as it demands a free-market system regulated by a legal 
and political framework that prevents excessive concentrations of wealth and property (Rawls 2001: 44). Carreau 
(2011: 12) describes social injustice in terms of inequality. When it comes to the advertising of food products to 
children, the relationship between children and the food industry is not on an equitable basis. 


A lack of social justice in the marketplace has a negative impact on “consumer justice” due to the fact that citizens 
are left voiceless and helpless (McGregor 2017: 7). As children fall into a vulnerable group, the inequality relating to 
the challenges arising from food advertising to children needs to be addressed. Hence, this study adopts the Social 
Justice Theory as a theoretical framework. When businesses advertise food products to children, the relationship 
between the children and the food industry is not on an equitable basis. Children lack the maturity to understand the 
harmful effects of advertising. Hence, the CPA in its preamble confirms that, as a piece of social justice legislation, 
it aims to promote the social-economic welfare of consumers, including children. Section 3 of the Act (South Africa 
2008) acknowledges that children are a vulnerable group. 


Social justice has been chosen as a theoretical framework in this study because of the central role it occupies 
in the transformation agenda in South Africa. The importance of social justice in South Africa is highlighted in the 
preambles of the Constitution, the CPA and the Children’s Act 38 of 2005. In order to “create a society founded on 
democratic values, social justice and fundamental human rights”, the Constitution’s preamble states that it aspires to 
“heal the divisions of the past”, whereby all citizens are equally protected by the law, thereby improving their quality 
of life (Statutes of the Republic of South Africa 1996: 1243). 
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Consequently, there is a need to explore the health challenges linked to food product advertising faced by children, 
as well as the role of the CPA in protecting children in that context from a social justice perspective. 


ADVERTISING OF UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCTS DIRECTED AT CHILDREN 


Choukem, Tochie, Sibetcheu, Nansseu and Hamilton-Shield (2020: 6) assert that multinational corporations 
aggressively promote unhealthy food items whilst failing to educate the public about the harm that such products does 
to one’s health, as well as the fact that they contribute to childhood obesity. Children in South Africa are becoming 
more overweight and obese as a result of the promotion of unhealthy food items, which has been observed to cause 
a number of health issues. 


According to Andreyeva, Kelly and Harris (2011: 231), the majority of food advertising seen by children included 
meals that were high in calories and low in nutrients, and consuming these foods in excess may put children at risk 
for weight gain. Cairns et al. (2013: 209) and Moodie et al. (2013: 670) point out that current high sugar, salt and 
fats (HFSS) food advertising directly influences children’s food preferences and contributes to obesity and non- 
communicable diseases (NCDs). Exposure to HFSS food and drink advertising is widespread across several media, 
particularly amongst disadvantaged groups and in less fortunate places (Yau, Berger, Law, Cornelsen, Greener, 
Adams, Boyland, Burgoine, de Vocht, Egan and Er 2022: 3). Cairns et al. (2013: 214) state that the advertising of 
unhealthy food products targets children because they are easily influenced by this type of advertising, and also 
because they can influence both their parents and their peers. 


According to a study by Cassim and Bexiga (2007: 138), advertisers frequently target children because, in 
comparison to more mature audiences, they are seen as vulnerable buyers. Emond et al. (2016: 158) assert that 
food manufacturers frequently target children under the age of twelve years old. Children are a susceptible group and 
readily persuaded, thus advertisements of products for them use a variety of techniques (Lavrisa and Pravst 2019: 2 
and Rowthorn 2019: 606). 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING TECHNIQUES AIMED AT CHILDREN 


Advertisers use a variety of techniques to convince children to buy particular food items. Food products with high 
levels of sugar, salt or fat are mostly advertised on television (Delport 2015: 14). Mani (2014: 131) claims that because 
children cannot tell what is real from what is not, advertisers take advantage of this by using television to market their 
products to them. Children frequently watch television alone, without an adult nearby to help them understand the 
marketing message pervading the medium (Linn and Golin 2006: 15). According to a study by Hastings, McDermott, 
Angus, Stead and Thomson (2006: 23), television advertising dominated the majority of HFSS food advertisements 
targeted at children in many different countries. 


Schools can also be a way for food advertising businesses to influence children’s eating habits. Soni (2007: 314) 
notes that advertisers placed billboards and posters in cash-strapped schools, convincing them to let them in by 
paying for access to classes and space for their promotional materials. 


Other strategies include viral marketing, whereby businesses can encourage children to advertise their items and 
influence their friends using social media networking platforms, by sharing texts, videos and photos (UNICEF 2018: 
16); product placement, i.e. displaying messages about eating habits on web pages (Villegas-Navas, Montero-Simo 
and Araque-Padilla 2019: 1); and “pester power”, where children who have seen advertisements nag their parents 
into purchasing the product (Delport 2015: 15). Cairns et al. (2013: 213) state that advertisers also make use of 
celebrities, billboards, online advertising and free samples inside food packaging. Calvert (2008: 209) notes that 
branded characters are another means of advertising to children, where media figures associated with businesses, 
such as SpongeBob SquarePants from Nickelodeon, are licensed to appear on products like cereals. According 
to Delport (2015: 17), other marketing strategies used to attract children are advergames (using digital games), 
packaging, the internet and celebrity endorsements. 
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Advertisers make sure that their items are updated frequently and in line with trends so that children may continue 
buying the newest goods (Lusted 2009: 27). 


HEALTH CHALLENGES IN CHILDREN ASSOCIATED WITH OBESITY AND 
UNHEALTHY FOODS 


NCDs are one of the leading causes of death worldwide, particularly in low and middle-income countries like South 
Africa. Research from around the world increasingly links the rapid changes in the food environment with the rise in 
chronic disease (Spires et al. 2016: 35). According to a study by Choukem et al. (2020: 6), the increased availability 
of packaged foods that are cheap for families and high in sugar and saturated fats is to blame for children being 
overweight and obese. 


Children who are overweight or obese are at a significant risk of developing NCDs (Smit, Kassier, Nel and Koen 
2017: 129). There is compelling evidence that marketing for unhealthy foods (rich in saturated fat, salt or sugar: HFSS) 
contributes to overweight and obesity (Murphy, Corcoran, Tatlow-Golden, Boyland and Rooney 2020: 1). According 
to UNICEF (2018: 7), there is a link between childhood obesity and a number of NCDs. Obesity also contributes to 
the decline in quality of life and is linked to chronic diseases, including Type 2 diabetes and cardiovascular disorders 
(Visscher et al. 2017: 53). 


Children’s consumption of unhealthy food products, affordability and accessibility of these products, and the 
extensive marketing efforts made by food manufacturers to market such unhealthy food products to children are just 
a few of the factors that have been identified as contributing to the health challenges in children mentioned above 
(Wicks 2017: 12). The availability of unhealthy food items on South African school grounds is brought up by Choukem 
et al. (2020: 6). Evidence suggests that low-income households have less relative access to healthy foods (fresh, 
unprocessed and nutrient-rich foods) and are more vulnerable to the expense of healthy meals (Sawyer, van Lenthe, 
Kamphuis, Terragni, Roos, Poelman, Nicolaou, Waterlander, Djojosoeparto, Scheidmeir and Neumann-Podczaska 
2021: 2). 


Anumber of studies have shown a correlation between childhood obesity and health problems in children, such as 
diabetes, cardiovascular disease, stroke, cancer, high blood pressure, and other related non-communicable diseases 
(Sartorius et al. 2017: 2; Spires et al. 2016: 36; Boyland and Harris 2017: 761). According to the WHO (2018), obesity 
has serious negative effects on children’s health, including cardiovascular disease, insulin resistance, musculoskeletal 
diseases, several forms of cancer, and disability. Major non-communicable diseases are primarily caused by poor diet 
and inactivity (Reddy 2020: 443). 


As confirmed by Reddy (2020: 443), there is a distinct relationship between obesity and non-communicable 
diseases. Moreover, additional measures are still needed to reduce children’s exposure to such advertisements 
(Adams, Tyrrell, Adamsom and White 2012: 5). The dietary changes in South Africa have been influenced by a 
number of techniques used by large food manufacturers to boost the accessibility, acceptance and cost of their 
products to consumers (Igumbor, Sanders, Puoane, Tsolekile, Schwarz, Purdy, Swart, Durao and Hawkes 2012: 2). 
The rapid rise in the consumption of foods and beverages with a high fat, sugar or salt content has been related to 
an increase in overweight and obesity amongst children (WHO 2017: 15). According to Lavrisa and Pravst (2019: 1), 
exposure to food advertisements frequently has a negative effect on children’s dietary intake and can cause health 
problems in children. 


Rapidly increasing HFSS food consumption in low- and middle-income countries has been linked to an increase 
in the incidence of NCDs (Stuckler, McKee, Ebrahim and Basu 2012: 1). According to Spires et al. (2016: 35), an 
increasing body of international research links population-level dietary changes over individual characteristics, like 
knowledge, attitudes and behaviours, to an emerging chronic illness epidemic. The authors believe that environmental 
policy changes can be useful strategies for establishing more hygienic food settings. Therefore, the views stated 
above confirm that unhealthy food products do cause children to experience serious health issues. 
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An unhealthy diet increases a child’s chance of developing non-communicable diseases (NCDs), which results 
in hazards that begin in early childhood and last into adulthood. Unhealthy diets are linked to the rising rates of 
overweight and obesity in children around the world (WHO 2010: 7). Russell et al. (2019: 554) state that children who 
see advertisements of unhealthy food, consume more, which leads to a rise in childhood obesity. In addition, experts 
have concluded that the global increase in overweight and diet-related NCDs is the result of a food and beverage 
environment that encourages unhealthy eating habits (Folkvord and Hermans 2020: 431). 


It is evident that exposure to advertising leads to the consumption of unhealthy food products which are harmful to 
children’s health. There is strong evidence that such advertising influences them to make unhealthy food preferences 
which contribute to unhealthy eating habits and reduced physical participation levels. 


THE REGULATION OF UNHEALTHY FOOD ADVERTISING DIRECTED AT 
CHILDREN 


The regulatory measures pertaining to unhealthy food products that target children in South Africa include the 
relevant provisions of the CPA and regulatory measures that are aimed at the protection of children. An “amendment” 
to the Foodstuffs, Cosmetics and Disinfectants Act in the form of Regulation R429 (South Africa, Department of 
Health 2014) was gazetted in 2014, but was not passed into law (Sulcas 2022). Regulation R429 related to the 
commercial marketing of food and beverage products to children and was intended to ban unhealthy food product 
marketing to school children (Delport 2015: 27). A further regulatory measure that is relevant is the Codes of Practice 
of the Advertising Regulatory Board (ARB) (2021). Although the ARB Codes (Appendix J) do provide that food and 
beverage advertising should not encourage poor nutritional habits amongst children and that such advertising should 
accurately reflect the attributes of such products, if such codes are breached, there are no penalties or government 
intervention (Sulcas 2022). 


In terms of its preamble, the CPA seeks to promote and advance the socio-economic welfare of consumers, while 
in terms of Section 3, the Act seeks to reduce the disadvantages experienced by vulnerable consumers, including 
children. The relevant provisions of the CPA with respect to food product marketing to children are discussed in the 
next section. 


THE CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 68 OF 2008 AND FOOD PRODUCT MARKETING TO CHILDREN 


The CPA aims to promote the social welfare of consumers by creating and promoting a consumer market that 
is, inter alia, fair and responsible, particularly for vulnerable consumers. Section 3 emphasizes that minors are 
categorised under the vulnerable group and the aim is to protect children, as children under the age of eight years old 
are not able to differentiate between a TV programme and an advertisement (Mills 2016: 230). 


One of the purposes of the Act is to set general standards for the marketing of goods and services to consumers 
(Part E: Sections 29-39, South Africa: 2008). The CPA definition of a consumer in Section 1 not only includes the 
person who concludes a contract for food products, but also includes those who consume them and those to whom 
they are marketed. Hence, children are protected as consumers. 


CONSUMER RIGHTS IN TERMS OF THE CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT THAT HAVE IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
MARKETING OF FOOD PRODUCTS TO CHILDREN 


A range of consumer rights are granted by the Act, which are applicable to the advertising of food products to 
children. These are discussed below. 


The consumer right to information in plain and understandable language: 


Section 22(1) of the CPA states that children have the right to receive information in plain and understandable 
language, especially in advertisements directed at children; and the child must be able to understand the message 
that is conveyed by the advertiser. The purpose of this provision is to ensure that a consumer with average literacy 
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skills and minimal experience (in the position of a child as a consumer) is able to understand the content without 
any difficulty. Hence, in advertising aimed at children, they assess whether a child is able to understand the content 
without undue effort (Fouche 2015: 345). 


The consumer right in respect of product labelling and trade descriptions: 


Section 24(2)(a) of the Act deals with product labelling and trade descriptions. The retailer of goods is, inter alia, 
not allowed to mislead consumers with respect to displayed goods (Fouche 2015: 345). Children, as a vulnerable 
group, can be misled into believing that there are no risks in consuming unhealthy food products. The Act provides 
that the Minister may specify that information that is mandatory must be included in the trade description (South Africa, 
Department of Trade and Industry 2008: 66). Section 24(6) states that any person who produces any goods must 
display on the packaging of the goods a notice in a prescribed manner and form that discloses the presence of any 
genetically modified ingredients of those goods in accordance with applicable regulations (South Africa, Department 
of Trade and Industry 2008: 66). The definition of “trade description” in Section 1 indicates that the supplier has an 
obligation to include the ingredients of which the goods consist, but there is no specific mention made that it should 
indicate whether the product is safe or not. This fact highlights the need for explicit legislation relating to overweight, 
obesity and health risks associated with the consumption of particular unhealthy food products (Reddy 2020: 456). 


The consumer right to fair value, good quality and safety: 


Section 53 provides the right to fair value, good quality and safety. It identifies a “nazard” as goods that are found to 
present a risk of personal injury, whilst section 53(1)(d) explains that “unsafe” means particular goods that present an 
extreme risk of personal injury to the consumer (South Africa, Department of Trade and Industry 2008: 106). As seen 
above, unhealthy food products are seen as contributory causes to overweight and obesity amongst children, which 
leads to NCDs. Although children have the right to food products that are safe and of good quality, the consumer’s 
right to safe products does not amount to a prohibition on the sale or marketing of unhealthy food products to children. 
Yet, taking cognizance of the maturity level of children and their ability to understand advertisements, children will still 
continue to select unhealthy food products despite access to such information (Reddy 2020: 453). 


The consumer right to restrict unwanted direct marketing: 


Section 11 of the Act specifies the right of consumers to pre-emptively block any unwanted direct marketing (South 
Africa, Department of Trade and Industry 2008: 46). Direct marketing is defined as marketing whereby a person is 
approached either by mail, in person or through electronic communications for the sole purpose of being offered to 
supply goods to a person for any reason (Jacobs, Stoop and van Niekerk 2010: 338). Such a right is also extended 
to children. However, due to their maturity levels, quite often, they do not discontinue such marketing because they 
are attracted to the advertising messages. Consequently, it is clear that children are vulnerable and need protection 
from such marketing through explicit legislation (Reddy 2020: 455). 


The consumer right to fair and responsible marketing and promotion: 


Suppliers used different techniques to advertise their unhealthy food products, Hence, Section 29 of the Act 
regulates the various marketing techniques (including those referred to above) so that children as consumers are not 
mislead, and so that suppliers are prohibited from marketing their products in a manner that could create a false or 
misleading impression of their product, such as marketing. Moreover, with respect to the right to fair and responsible 
marketing, Section 40(2) of the Act explains that it is unconscionable for the supplier to take advantage of consumers 
who are unable to protect their interests due to the inability to understand the language used in the agreement, or 
ignorance (South Africa, Department of Trade and Industry 2008: 84). Mills (2016: 230) points out that children under 
the age of eight years old are incapable of differentiating between television programmes and advertisements. Hence, 
children’s lack of understanding and ignorance with respect to advertising would in fact qualify them for protection in 
terms of this section. The author believes that Section 40 of the CPA, which prohibits unconscionable conduct, could 
be used to address marketing practices that target children because such practices are unfair and deceptive. 
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In regulating advertising practices, the child’s best interests are always the highest priority. Delport (2015: 
16) confirms that in South Africa, limited research is available on advertising directed at children who are seen as 
vulnerable consumers and who are at a higher risk of being exploited. When looking at Africa, South Africa has the 
highest obesity rates. Although studies have investigated the effects of such unhealthy food product advertising in 
South Africa, research suggests that there is a paucity of studies on the effect of unhealthy food product advertising 
on children from disadvantaged areas, particularly in townships in KZN. There is also a gap as far as investigating 
the role of the CPA in protecting such children as consumers, from the effects of unhealthy food product advertising. 
Hence, this study investigates the food-related health challenges of children in the Mpophomeni Township area, the 
advertising of unhealthy food products and the role of the CPA in addressing such challenges. 


METHODOLOGY 


This study adopted the quantitative method. A descriptive research design was used in terms of which quantitative 
data was collected to describe the health challenges faced by children, the unhealthy food products they consume 
and the food product advertising they are exposed to. The target population for the study was parents of children 
(who are twelve years old or under) in the Mpophomeni township area in the uMngeni Municipality of KwaZulu-Natal. 
According to the statistics of Census 2011, the township had approximately 25 732 people (Statistics South Africa 
2011). However, there are no available statistics with respect to the number of parents in the selected area. 


The sample size was guided by the sample size table of Sekaran and Bougie (2016: 263), which suggests that if the 
population is between 20 000 and 30 000, a sample of 377 is sufficient to draw conclusions from. Hence, the sample 
size for this study was 377 respondents from the Mpophomeni Township area. The study used the non-probability 
sampling methods, namely convenience sampling (i.e. individuals who were accessible and available to participate 
in the study were selected) and purposive sampling (individuals who were parents with children under the age of 
twelve years old were selected). Data was collected from parents through an online survey using self-administered 
questionnaires to explore the food-related health challenges of children and the role of the CPA in addressing these 
challenges. A link was distributed via email by school principals in the area to parents on their database. The link was 
also distributed amongst available parents who then shared the link with other parents. A total of 377 questionnaires 
were administered. A pre-test of the questionnaire was conducted amongst 17 individuals to ensure the clarity of the 
questions, and to remove possible ambiguities. The questionnaire used mostly closed-ended questions, including 
five-point Likert scale questions to determine the degree to which respondents agreed or disagreed with relevant 
statements. The items on the Likert scale were derived from the existing literature. The statistician tabulated the 
Cronbach’s alpha scores for each of the questionnaire’s items. For newly developed constructs, a reliability coefficient 
of 0.7 or above is regarded as “acceptable” (Bryman 2012: 170). All sections’ dependability scores were higher than 
the suggested Cronbach’s alpha value. This demonstrated a level of respectable, consistent scoring for these study 
parts. As a result, reliability was acceptable. The software package SPSS version 27.0 was used to analyse the data 
using factor analysis. 


In a quantitative study, probability sampling is utilized because the sample is helpful when the researcher wishes 
to develop a generalisation (Leavy 2017: 78). Kumar (2014: 244) states that non-probability sampling means that 
some members of the target population have a chance of being chosen, but others do not because they are not 
present when the sample is assembled. This was done to ensure that bias was minimized and assisted to avoid any 
bias and ensure that the sample represents the larger population. Furthermore, anonymity and confidentiality ensured 
that the participants responses are more likely to be honest and unbiased 


ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In conducting this study, a number of ethical considerations had to be taken, including the fact that the data 
collected is confidential and will strictly be used for the purposes of the study; the questionnaires were anonymous; 
there was no risk of harm to the participants; and participation was voluntary, i.e. there was no form of coercion 
on respondents to participate. Ethical clearance was granted by the Institutional Research Ethics Committee. This 
approval ensures that the research adheres to ethical principles and guidelines, as well as the safety of individuals 
involved in the study. 
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DELIMITATIONS 


This quantitative study entailed a survey amongst parents with children under the age of twelve years old in the 
Mpophomeni township area, KZN. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


In this study, the Cronbach alpha test was used to determine reliability. A measure’s reliability is its degree of 
consistency, calculated by taking multiple measurements of the same individuals under the same circumstances 
(Wilson and Shuttleworth 2019). For a freshly developed construct, a reliability coefficient of 0.60 or above is regarded 
as “acceptable”. The reliability scores for all sections of the instrument exceeded the recommended Cronbach’s alpha 
value. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Factor analysis was used to assess validity. Data reduction is the primary objective of the statistical technique 
known as factor analysis. When conducting survey research, factor analysis is frequently used to represent a large 
number of questions with a few fictitious factors. Principal component analysis was used for the extraction process, 
and Varimax with Kaiser Normalization was used for the rotation process. 


The results for the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) and the Bartlett’s test show that all of the conditions are satisfied for 
factor analysis, that is, the KMO Measure of Sampling Adequacy value should be greater than 0.500 and the Bartlett’s 
Test of Sphericity sig. value should be less than 0.05. Factor analysis was undertaken only for the Likert- scale items. 


Factor loading and analysis reveal the correlations between the variables. Items of questions with comparable 
loading imply measurement along the same axis. In cases where items cross-loaded at greater than this value, an 
analysis of the content of those items loading at or above 0.5 (and using the higher or highest loading in those cases) 
and effectively measured along the various components. Table 1 below shows the rotated component matrix for the 
unhealthy food product advertising that respondents’ children are exposed to, and their effects. 


TABLE 1: ROTATED COMPONENT MATRIX: UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT ADVERTISING THAT 
RESPONDENTS’ CHILDREN ARE EXPOSED TO AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Component 
C11 
1 
My children are exposed to advertising of foods that are harmful to their health, such as high 0.886 
sugar, salt and saturated fats (HSSF foods). ; 
The majority of food advertisements viewed by my children contain unhealthy foods, such as 0.900 
fast foods and sweets. : 
| do not have control over the advertising that my children may be exposed to on TV and the 0.865 
internet. ‘ 
Advertising has influenced my child/children to consume unhealthy foods products such as 
‘ . 0.871 

chocolate bars, sugary drinks and fried foods. 
The colourful packaging with cartoons that are used to advertise sugary products, influence 

: 0.896 
my children to choose unhealthy foods. 


Extraction Method: Principal Component Analysis. 


1 components extracted. 
Source: Authors’ own compilation 


All of the sections’ individual phrases loaded flawlessly along a single component. This suggests that the statements 
that made up these sections accurately measured the things they were intended to test. 
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In the Rotated Component Matrix for health challenges linked to unhealthy food choices, the correlation between 
the following variables were tested: unhealthy diets are linked with the increased rate of health challenges in children 
(0.836); my children have gained weight due to consuming nutritionally poor foods (0.902): my children’s health 
challenges are related to the unhealthy foods they consume (0.917); and consuming soft drinks has contributed to 
my children putting on weight (0.906). Again, all of this section’s individual phrases loaded flawlessly along a single 
component. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


The quantitative study entailed a survey using questionnaires that were sent to parents with children below the 
age of twelve years old. The three main themes that the questionnaire focussed on were: the health challenges of 
children and unhealthy food product consumption; the impact of unhealthy food advertising on children; and the role 
of the CPA and related legislation in protecting children as consumers. The findings from the empirical study are set 
out below in terms of the specific themes. 


THE HEALTH CHALLENGES OF CHILDREN AND UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT CONSUMPTION 


With respect to the various health challenges of children linked to unhealthy food product consumption, Table 2 
below shows the results. 


TABLE 2: HEALTH CHALLENGES LINKED TO UNHEALTHY FOOD CHOICES 


Strongly Disagree | Neutral Agree Sirongly Shesdvare 

disagree agree p-value 
it me 11.9% 8.5% 13.8% | 34.0% 31.8% < 0.001 
Heart disease 10.6% 8.8% 16.2% 32.4% 32.1% < 0.001 
High Blood pressure 10.6% 8.2% 13.3% 31.0% 36.9% < 0.001 
Diabetes 9.0% 13.8% 16.2% 28.9% 32.1% < 0.001 
Asthma 9.5% 7TA% 15.9% 33.7% 33.4% < 0.001 
Sleeping disorder 10.6% 6.4% 8.0% 31.8% 43.2% < 0.001 


Source: Authors’ own compilation 


As indicated in Table 2 above, the majority of respondents agreed that there was a link between the consumption 
of unhealthy food products and specific non-communicable diseases (NCDs) (namely: overweight and obesity — 
collectively 65.8% agreed or strongly agreed; heart disease — 64.5%; high blood pressure — 67.9%; diabetes — 61%; 
asthma — 67.1%; and sleeping disorders — 75%). The majority also confirmed that their children have gained weight 
due to consuming nutritionally poor foods and that their health challenges are related to the unhealthy foods they 
consume. 


NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES THAT THE RESPONDENTS’ CHILDREN SUFFER FROM 


The respondents were asked to indicate the NCDs that their children suffer from. The findings, as shown in Figure 
1 above, indicate that almost half the respondents had children with at least one or more of the non-communicable 
diseases mentioned. The increased consumption of HFSS foods in low- and middle-income countries is rapidly rising 
and has been associated with the increasing incidence of NCDs (Stuckler et al. 2012: 1). The findings also indicate 
that a significant proportion of the respondents had children who were overweight or obese (34.0%) or had sleeping 
disorders (22.3% of the respondents). Smit et al. (2017: 129) explain that children being overweight and obese is 
a high-risk factor for non-communicable diseases (NCDs). It is also significant that a small proportion had asthma 
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(10.9%), diabetes (6.4%) or high blood pressure (8%). Ebbeling, Pawiak and Ludwig (2002: 473) suggest that such 
children have a greater chance of developing health problems and Delport (2015: 2) explains that South Africa is also 
currently struggling with a rapid increase in health challenges amongst children. 


THE FREQUENCY OF RESPONDENTS’ CHILDREN HAVING FOOD FROM FAST-FOOD OUTLETS, TAKE-AWAYS 
AND RESTAURANTS 


Significantly more respondents (44.8%) indicated that their children ate food from fast-food outlets, take-aways 
and restaurants more than 4 times a month (p < 0.001), while some (32%) ate 2-4 times a month and the remainder 
(23%) ate once a month. Hence, all the respondents indicated that their children did in fact eat food from fast-food 
outlets, take-aways and restaurants. 


THE LINK BETWEEN NCDS AND UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT CONSUMPTION 


The respondents were asked to indicate their level of agreement with statements on the link between NCDs and 
the consumption of unhealthy food products. Figure 1 below shows the results. 


The link between NCDs and unhealthy food product 
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FIGURE 1: THE LINK BETWEEN NCD AND UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT CONSUMPTION 
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The majority of respondents agreed (collectively, 76.6% agreed/strongly agreed) that there was a link between 
NCDs and the consumption of unhealthy food products. The majority also agreed that their children have gained 
weight due to consuming nutritionally poor foods (64.8%); that their children’s health challenges are related to the 
unhealthy foods they consume (66.6%); and that consuming soft drinks has contributed to their children putting 
on weight (65.2%). It is also significant that a small proportion of the respondents in each case believed that there 
was no link between NCDs and unhealthy food product consumption. The WHO (2010: 4) maintains that the high 
consumption of HFSS foods is categorised as an unhealthy diet linked to children being overweight and obese, which 
in turn increases the chance of them developing NCDs. Kraak, Vandevijvere, Sacks, Brinsden, Hawkes, Barquera, 
Lobstein and Swinburn (2016: 540) point out that poor-nutrient diets have contributed to weight gain in children and 
this has had a negative impact on their health. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ADVERTISING ON CHILDREN’S FOOD CHOICES 


The respondents were asked to indicate their level of agreement in respect of statements relating to the influence 
of advertising on children’s food choices. The results are presented in Figure 2 below. 
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FIGURE 2: THE INFLUENCE OF ADVERTISING ON CHILDREN’S FOOD CHOICES 


The majority of respondents agreed that, as a result of unhealthy food product advertising, children end up 
consuming excess calories (collectively, 67.6% agreed/strongly agreed), added sugars (74.6%), foods that had higher 
than the recommended intake of salt (72.4%) and foods with saturated fats (71.3%). UNICEF (2018: 4) confirms that 
the advertising of unhealthy food products does affect children’s food preferences, while Gorton (2011: 2) observes 
that it has an effect on the amounts of food eaten by them. A study by Chou, Rahad and Grossman (2008: 600) found 
a link between fast-food television advertising and the steady rise in childhood obesity. Russell et al. (2019: 566) state 
that the advertising of food products on platforms such as television increases children’s intake of unhealthy food 
products, which results in long-term effects on their health. 
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NUMBER OF HOURS THAT CHILDREN SPENT ON WATCHING TELEVISION/ THE INTERNET 


The respondents were asked to indicate the number of hours that their children spent watching television or on 
the internet. The majority (collectively 54.6%) indicated that their children spent 5 or more hours watching television 
or using the internet. In addition, a significant proportion (42.4%) indicated that their children spent more than 6 hours 
watching television/ on the internet. Villegas-Navas et al. (2019: 2) highlight that children spend much time watching 
cartoons which are associated with specific product placements that influence their eating patterns. 


UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT ADVERTISING THAT THE RESPONDENTS’ CHILDREN ARE EXPOSED TO AND 
THEIR EFFECTS 


The respondents were asked to indicate their level of agreement on statements about unhealthy food product 
advertising that their children are exposed to. Figure 3 below shows the results. 
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FIGURE 3: UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT ADVERTISING THAT RESPONDENTS’ CHILDREN ARE EXPOSED TO 
AND THEIR EFFECTS 
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As shown in Figure 3 above, the majority of respondents agreed that their children are exposed to advertising of 
foods that are harmful to their health (collectively 74.8% agreed or strongly agreed); that they do not have control 
over the advertisements that their children were exposed to on TV and the internet (71.1%); that advertising made 
their children consume unhealthy food products, such as chocolate bars, sugary drinks and fried foods (75.6%); 
and that the colourful packaging with cartoons used to advertise sugary products influenced their children to choose 
unhealthy foods (76.2%). Food promotions do have an influence on children’s food choices, purchasing influence, 
and on consumption (Hastings et al. 2006: 32; Kraak, Gootman and McGinnis (2006: 26). 


ADVERTISING MEDIA/TECHNIQUES USED BY FOOD ADVERTISERS TO INFLUENCE CHILDREN’S FOOD 
CHOICES 


Television (88.1%) was the leading technique used to target children, while freebies (44.3%) and cartoon characters 
(43.2%) were also commonly used. Some respondents believed that packaging (28.9%), branding (17.5%) and radio 
(16.2%) were other techniques used. 


THE NECESSITY OF MEASURES TO PROTECT CHILDREN FROM UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


On the necessity for measures to protect children from the effects of unhealthy food product advertising, the 
majority agreed that the present restrictions placed on unhealthy food advertising to children were not adequate 
(collectively, 73.2% agreed/strongly agreed)); that more interventions were needed to protect children from unhealthy 
food advertising (81.7%); and that there was an urgent need to protect children from the advertising of unhealthy 
food products, particularly on television and the internet (80.3%). The majority also agreed that children lacked the 
maturity to understand the harmful effects of advertising (80.4%); that the advertising of unhealthy food products 
to children should be prohibited in terms of legislation (74.5%); that the health challenges of children linked to food 
product advertising needs to be addressed (82.2%); and that consumer education was needed for parents and 
children insofar as the advertising of food products are concerned (83%). According to Cassim and Bexiga (2007: 
139), children do not necessarily understand advertisements, but they are more vulnerable to the effects of such 
advertising. 


RESPONDENTS’ AWARENESS OF LEGISLATION PROTECTING CHILDREN AS CONSUMERS 


Although the majority of the respondents were aware of the legislation protecting children as consumers, a 
significant proportion (28.4%) were not aware. 


RESPONDENTS’ AWARENESS OF CONSUMER RIGHTS IN TERMS OF THE CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 68 
OF 2008 PROTECTING CHILDREN 


The majority were not aware of certain consumer rights contained in the Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 that 
protected children, namely the right to privacy (67.1% were not aware); the right to fair and responsible marketing 
(67.9%); the right to fair value, good quality and safety (62.2%); and the right to disclosure of risks in food, i.e. 
suppliers are not allowed to mislead consumers by making them believe that products are healthy for them when in 
fact they are not (66.6%). 


MEASURES THAT SHOULD BE ADOPTED TO PROTECT CHILDREN FROM UNHEALTHY FOOD PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


The measures suggested by respondents to protect children from unhealthy food product advertising included the 
following: 
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Restrictions on advertising: 


The measures suggested included restrictions on unhealthy food advertising; prohibit cartoon advertising and free 
toys aimed at children; include health risks when unhealthy food is being advertised; block advertisements during 
children’s shows on television and the internet; and unhealthy food advertising should be prohibited during children’s 
viewing time and on children’s channels, instead there should be healthy food advertising. 


Furthermore, there should be strict regulation of advertising hours and content aimed at children. Further, fines 
and taxes should be implemented on unhealthy food product advertising. 


Labels on packaging requirements: 


Food and beverage product labels should clearly state the health risks on packaging, as businesses use words to 
mislead consumers. Labels must also disclose all NCD risks to the consumer associated with consuming the product. 
Furthermore, there is a need for information on food labels and products to be in plain language so that parents fully 
understand what such foods contain. 


Measures relating to other business practices: 


Restaurants must take sugary drinks off their children’s menus; retail store check-out areas should be free of 
candy, sugary drinks and other low nutrition food items; and the sale of low-nutrition foods and beverages should be 
prohibited in venues frequented by children. 


Additional legislation/regulation: 


Respondents identified the need for additional legislation to protect children and prohibit unhealthy food 
advertisements aimed at them. They also suggested that food and beverage industries should adopt voluntary 
pledges and self-regulation. 


Measures focussing on parents and children as consumers: 


Respondents recognized the need for consumer education for parents and children; parental control over what 
their children were exposed to during television viewing time and the use of the internet; parental responsibility to 
avoid making unhealthy/non-nutritive food products available to their children; and that parents need to read food 
labels. They also pointed out that parents have a responsibility to avoid buying foods with unhealthy ingredients. 
Respondents felt that there was a need to educate children about the dangers of unhealthy food products and non- 
communicable diseases, and further, that children should know their rights under the CPA. 


Awareness campaigns and workshops: 


An overwhelming majority (97.6 %) indicated that there was a need for consumer education for parents and 
children in townships. The respondents stated that parents need to be educated so that they can be empowered to 
protect their children from food-related health challenges. They also saw the need for workshops to make parents 
more aware of the health challenges of unhealthy foods; how advertisers lure children into buying their unhealthy food 
products; and on the importance of the CPA and how it protects children’s rights. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The empirical study entailed a survey using questionnaires administered to parents in the Mpophomeni township 
area. The following conclusions are drawn: 
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The health challenges of children and unhealthy food product consumption: 


NCDs, such as heart disease, high blood pressure, diabetes, asthma, sleeping disorder and overweight and obesity, 
were all linked to unhealthy food choices; the children suffered from at least one or more of the non-communicable 
diseases mentioned; the children of respondents (parents in Mpophomeni) consumed fast-food more than four times 
a month; and there is a perception amongst parents that they have gained weight due to consuming nutritionally poor 
foods; and that soft drinks have contributed to their children putting on weight. 


The impact of unhealthy food product advertising on children: 


Parents perceive unhealthy food product advertising as contributing to their children consuming excess calories; 
added sugars; foods that had higher than the recommended intake of salt; and foods with saturated fats that are 
advertised. This is similar to the view of the WHO (2010: 7) that an unhealthy diet also places children at greater 
risk of getting non-communicable diseases (NCDs). Children spent 5 hours per day and more viewing television 
or on the internet. In addition, children were exposed to the advertising of foods that are harmful to their health; 
food advertisements viewed by children contained unhealthy foods; respondents do not have control over the 
advertisements that their children were exposed to on television and the internet; advertising made their children 
consume unhealthy food products such as chocolate bars, sugary drinks and fried foods; and colourful packaging 
with cartoons used to advertise sugary products influenced their children to choose unhealthy foods. 


Protection of children as consumers in disadvantaged areas: 


Children in the Mpophomeni township, which is a disadvantaged area, are faced with health challenges linked to 
the consumption of unhealthy and they lacked an understanding of the harmful effects of advertising, which points to 
social injustice against a vulnerable group that needs to be addressed. 


The adequacy of consumer-related legislation in protecting children as consumers: 


Parents lacked awareness of the consumer rights protecting children as listed in the CPA. 


The adequacy of existing legislation and the need for measures to protect children from unhealthy food 
product advertising: 


The health challenges of children that are linked to food product advertising needs to be addressed as children 
lacked the maturity to understand the harmful effects of such media. Furthermore, it is clear that present restrictions 
on unhealthy food advertising to children are inadequate and that there is a need for the advertising of unhealthy 
food products to children to be prohibited. Moreover, consumer education was needed for parents and children. 
Galbraithe-Emami and Lobstein (2013: 972) observed that statutory regulation does have the potential of reducing 
children’s exposure to the marketing of unhealthy food products. 


Possible measures to protect children from unhealthy food product advertising: 


Consumer education is needed for parents and children in as far as the advertising of food products to children 
is concerned; children and parents should be educated about NCDs and the harmful effects of unhealthy food 
advertising; labels on food products must be in plain language and disclose the risks associated with unhealthy 
food products; and parents should be proactive and restrict the food products they purchase and monitor what their 
children consume. More voluntary measures and pledges by food and beverage industries need to be adopted and 
implemented. The advertising of unhealthy food products to children, especially in disadvantaged areas, should 
include explicit protective measures and mechanisms. Hence, intervention measures for the regulation of unhealthy 
food product advertising plays an important role in addressing the food-related challenges experienced by children. 
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Implications of the study: 


The study examined the impact of advertising regulations on children’s health and the role of the Consumer 
Protection Act (CPA) relating to advertisers who do not adhere to the requirements. It highlights the need for the 
enforcement of CPA provisions and other legislation to prevent health issues for children in underprivileged areas. 
The research, conducted in Mpophomeni township, contributes to the concept of social justice and highlights the need 
for change and equality for all children. The advertising of unhealthy food products has serious consequences for 
children, particularly in disadvantaged areas such as Mpophomeni. Children in such areas lacked the understanding 
of the harmful effects of advertising. NCDs in children, such as heart disease, high blood pressure, diabetes, and 
overweight and obesity, have all been linked to unhealthy food choices. Unhealthy food product advertising plays 
a role in such unhealthy food choices. Parents do not have control over advertisements that children are exposed 
to which influences them to choose unhealthy foods. Present restrictions on food advertising to children are not 
adequate. Intervention measures to regulate unhealthy food product advertising is clearly required to protect children 
as vulnerable consumers. Businesses should be restricted or fined for promoting sales practices that prioritize 
profit over children’s health, as children are vulnerable consumers who require constant protection. This would help 
decrease NCDs amongst children and protect them from harm. 


The study highlighted the health challenges that children face due to unhealthy food advertising techniques. 
It also highlights the exploitation of vulnerable groups, lack of understanding of harmful effects, and undermined 
children’s rights. The study recommends raising awareness about advertisers, consumer protection rights, legislation 
regulation, and punishment for infringing laws. It also calls for further research and a national study in South Africa to 
address children’s consumer protection rights, unhealthy food products, and advertising. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent years have seen the world economy wreaking havoc among businesses large and small. As such, small 
and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) are facing multiple challenges. This study examines the effect of SME 


owners’/managers’ awareness of customer relations and the management thereof; the perceived value of good 
customer relations; customer relationship management in practice; and the business systems required to foster 
proper customer relations on the strength of relationships between customers and SMEs. A survey questionnaire 
was hand-delivered to 300 SMEs operating in the Tshwane metropolitan area in Gauteng, South Africa. A total of 
276 useful responses were returned to the researcher, representing a response rate of 92 per cent. IBM SPSS 
Statistics Version 28 was used to perform descriptive as well as inferential analyses of the quantitative data. Most 
responding SMEs (83.5%) believed that their customer relationships were strong to very strong. It was found 
that participating SME owners/managers regarded perceived value of good customer relationships as the only 
construct that has a significant influence on strong customer relationships. Good relationships with customers 
were regarded as a mechanism for survival and increased sales, and the owners/managers of the participating 
SMEs believed that their customers would visit their establishments and buy merchandise regardless of price and 
quality if sound relationships were in place. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over the past decades, more and more marketing literature has provided ample evidence of the importance of close 
and long-term relationships between companies and their customers. Customer orientation (CO) has consequently 
been a focused business philosophy for many years and still applies today. 


However, establishing and maintaining a degree of CO is not an easy task, and it often requires considering other 
strategic orientations that interplay closely with CO and affect its implementation. In today’s business environment, 
being customer-driven alone may not be sufficient anymore to achieve competitive success. There is a greater need 
for innovativeness that can lead to sustained increased performance by a company and effect customer retention. 
When a business meets customer needs through innovative products and services, they will be more likely to repeat 
their purchases and, as a result, customer retention will be increased (Tuominen, et al., 2022). While good customer 
service helps to retain customers in the short term, innovation is aimed at securing long-term customer support and 
loyalty. 


Small businesses are the backbone and life-blood of many economies around the world (Abdur-Rahman, 2023). 
Such businesses play a vital role in driving innovation at all levels and contribute to poverty alleviation and economic 
growth. They create jobs in their communities and form relationships with those communities. It is a well-documented 
fact that small businesses use financial criteria as the measure of their business success. However, many of them 
acknowledge that factors such as customer relationships contribute significantly towards attaining that success 
(Walker & Brown, 2004). If customers perceive a business and its offerings positively, it can be assumed that they will 
be more inclined to continue their support of such a business. Research has shown that 78 per cent of consumers 
consider their experience with a brand and company to decide if they will keep on doing business with that company 
(Amaresan, 2023). This fact underscores the importance of businesses building relationships with customers and 
ensuring that such relationships are at the very least perceived as being valued by the business. 


One of the main critical advantages an SME has is its ability to build and maintain sound relationships with its 
customers and establish a fundamental source of competitive advantage in the process. Businesses large and small 
are focusing on the needs of their customers in ever more sophisticated and unique ways. However, in the case of 
SMEs, there is generally a lack of resources to implement customer relationship management (CRM) strategies. CRM 
aims to establish a partnership between a business and its customers — that implies more than just a transactional 
relationship. Such a relationship is fostered through the products on offer, customer service, support, advice and 
many more. 


CRM is not a one-off action, but requires dedication and well-designed strategies to establish, grow and maintain 
relationships. It is a process through which the contact and interaction with customers are managed in such a way 
that a strong and long-term, mutually beneficial relationship is established with customers — a relationship that can 
be a strategic advantage of a business compared with its competitors. CRM therefore forms an integral part of the 
CO process of a business. Customer relationships are, in many instances, regarded as the core, heart and soul of a 
business as it is focused on identifying, understanding and cultivating customers to determine their demands, tastes 
and preferences comprehensively. 


Grasping these concepts helps SMEs to understand their customers better and to offer products based on 
customer preferences. Given the role and importance of CRM, business owners must manage the effect of customer 
relationships, the perceived value of such relationships, their business systems and other stakeholder relationships 
on the nature (strength) of the relationship between them and their customers. This study therefore posited that SME 
owners’/managers’ understanding of these issues impacts significantly on the strength of the relationship between an 
SME and its customers. 


The article commences with a literature overview covering CRM; business owners’ perception of customer 
relationships; business processes and systems; as well as the value of good customer relations. The literature review 
is followed by the research methodology and results and data analysis sections. The article ends with a discussion 
of the findings and a conclusion. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 


As indicated, CRM is an essential component and part of market orientation and, by implication, integral to CO, 
which, in turn, best reflects the core of the marketing concept (Domi, et.al, 2019; Deshpandé et al., 1993; Frambach 
et al., 2016; Han et al., 1998; Narver & Slater, 1990). Various authors have submitted definitions of CRM. In simple 
terms, it can be defined as the process of acquiring customer information and managing such information in a way 
that maximises customer loyalty. According to Purnama (2015), CRM is an extensive and planned approach towards 
creating, maintaining and developing relationships with customers. 


For this study, CRM was defined as a strategic decision taken by a business to establish and maintain good 
relationships with customers, and to meet their expectations regarding service and product offerings in the process. 


However, to facilitate proper customer relations, managements must have a favourable perception of their 
relationships with customers. 


PERCEPTION OF BUSINESS OWNERS OF RELATIONSHIPS WITH THEIR CUSTOMERS 


Personalisation: A key differentiator 


SMEs possess a unique advantage in their ability to personalise products and services (Levinson & Godin, 2010). 
This personalised touch is highly valued by customers. 


Listening and adaptation: The cornerstones of success 


SME owners excel in their receptiveness to customer feedback and agility in adapting to changing preferences 
(Day, 2011). 


Actions to foster strong customer relationships 


*« Consistent communication: Regular newsletters, social media updates and e-mail marketing are invaluable for 
keeping customers informed about new offerings (Hiebing & Cooper, 2011). 


* Community engagement: Active participation in local events and supporting community causes demonstrate 
a genuine commitment to locality (Mason & Donnelly, 2011). 


e Feedback mechanisms: Easy-to-use feedback channels, like surveys and online reviews, provide platforms to 
acquire valuable customer opinions (Pappas, 2016). 


* Rewarding loyalty: Implementation of loyalty programmes offering discounts, exclusive access or personalised 
offers to valued, repeat customers (Reichheld, 1996). 


¢ Adaptability: Willingness to change and readily adapt products or services based on evolving customer needs 
and market trends (Dibrell et al., 2008). 


BUSINESS PROCESSES AND SYSTEMS 


The implementation of CRM has an impact on all business systems and processes in an organisation, irrespective 
of whether it involves customers directly or not. According to Purnama (2015), the customer relationship process 
includes the following: 


¢ — Identification: A company should identify customers who could be regarded as its most valuable and profitable 
based on loyalty, value of purchases and future potential value. That requires an understanding of who 
customers are and developing a proper profile of such customers. The typical things to know about customers 
include (a) who the customers are and information about them; (b) demographic and psychographic information 
such as the names of the customers; and (c) information that will enable a business to contact customers. 
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Differentiation: The customer base should be categorised into different segments based on behaviour, 
demographics and customer expectations. 


Other authors submitted the following: 


Active listening: Customer feedback, both positive and negative, should be attended to. Suggestions should 
be acted on and issues should be resolved promptly (Day, 2011). 


Consistent communication: Customers should be kept informed about new products, promotions and updates 
through regular newsletters, social media or e-mail marketing (Hiebing & Cooper, 2011) 


Exceptional customer service: All customer-facing staff should be trained to provide excellent service. Enquiries 
and concerns should be addressed promptly (Brown & Dev, 2018). 


Community engagement: Businesses should participate in local events, support charitable causes and engage 
actively with communities (Mason & Donnelly, 2011). That shows that a business is invested in its community’s 
well-being. 

Feedback mechanisms: Easy-to-use feedback channels, such as surveys or online reviews, should be 


implemented to collect customer opinions and gauge satisfaction levels (Pappas, 2016). 


Rewards and loyalty programmes: Loyalty programmes that reward customers for their repeat business 
should be developed. Discounts, exclusive access or personalised offers should be offered to loyal customers 
(Reichheld, 1996). 


Adaptability: Businesses should be willing to change and adapt their products or services based on evolving 
customer needs and market trends (Dibrell et al., 2008). 


Transparency: Businesses should be honest and transparent in their business dealings. Trust is a fundamental 
element of a strong customer relationship (Gummesson, 2002). 


THE VALUE OF GOOD CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Establishing and maintaining strong customer relationships are of paramount importance for small businesses. 
Sound relationships not only contribute to the overall success of a business, but also offer several tangible benefits. 


Customer retention: Loyal customers are more likely to make repeat purchases and spend more with a 
business over time (Reichheld, 1996). It is more cost-effective to retain existing customers than to acquire 
new ones, making customer retention a crucial aspect of profitability. 


Word-of-mouth marketing: Satisfied customers are more likely to recommend a business to friends and family 
(Tellis & Tellis, 2009). Positive word-of-mouth marketing can be a potent driver of new customer acquisition. 


Higher profit margins: Long-term customers tend to be less price sensitive and more willing to pay premium 
prices for products or services (Fornell et al., 1996). That can lead to higher profit margins for businesses. 


Feedback and improvement: Building relationships with customers fosters an environment where feedback 
is freely exchanged. Such valuable feedback can be used to enhance products or services and improve 
business operations (Reichheld, 1996). 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The study on which this article is based adopted an exploratory approach, using a survey questionnaire to 
collect data from various SMEs across the central business district (CBD), suburbs and townships (a suburb or area 
predominantly inhabited by black people and formerly designated for black occupation by apartheid legislation) of the 
Tshwane metropolitan area in the province of Gauteng, the economic heartland of South Africa. As the majority (70%) 
of SMEs in this country are neither registered nor captured on a database (Bureau for Economic Research, 2016), 
non-probability sampling was used in the form of convenience sampling to select SMEs in the area. 
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Trained fieldworkers hand-delivered 300 self-administered questionnaires to SMEs, and respondents were 
informed of their right to withdraw from the study at any time without fear of penalty. A total of 276 useful responses 
were returned to the researcher, representing a response rate of 92 per cent. 


Open-ended questions were analysed using directed content analysis. In conjunction with content analysis, basic 
descriptive statistics were used to calculate frequencies and percentages to arrive at a graphic presentation of the 
data. 


The overall sample for the study consisted of 276 respondents (n=276), of whom most were African (n=163, 
59.5%). In terms of gender, 66.8 per cent (n=183) were male and 33.2 per cent (n=91) female. The majority (42.6%; 
n=117) fell in the age group 18-29, and 15.6 per cent (n=43) of the respondents were 40 years or older. The sample 
consisted predominantly (81.3%, n=221) of small enterprises with a staff complement of fewer than ten employees 
per establishment. In total, 18.8 per cent (n=51) employed between 11 and 50 workers; thus, by definition their 
enterprises could be classified as small. Most respondents (55.2%; n=149) were located in townships, 21.1 per cent 
(n=57) were situated in the CBD and the remaining 23.7 per cent (n=64) were in the suburbs. Most respondents 
(45.4%; n=122) had been in operation for between one and five years, while only six (2.2%) had been in business for 
more than 25 years. A large number of questionnaires (67.6%; n=181) were completed by enterprise owners, while 
the managers of the businesses (21.3%; n=87) completed the remainder. Table 1 summarises these findings. 


The above provides a brief overview of the target group, which represented a satisfactory mixture of businesses 
on which to base the findings. The questionnaires asked the respondents about their perceptions of branding, as well 
as their establishments’ marketing foci. 


TABLE 1: DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


Count (n) % 
Gender Female 91 33 
Male 183 66.3 
Missing 2 0.7 
Total 276 100.0 
Age 18-24 37 13.4 
25-29 80 29.0 
30-34 71 25.7 
35-39 44 15.9 
40+ 43 15.6 
Missing 1 0.4 
Total 276 100.0 
Race African 163 59.1 
White 23 8.3 
Coloured 50 18.1 
Indian 32 11.6 
Asian 6 2.2 
Missing 2 0.7 
Total 276 100.0 
Position Owner 124 44.9 
Manager 87 31.5 
Both 57 20.7 
Missing 8 29 
Total 276 100.0 
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Count (n) % 
Business tenure (years) 1-5 122 44.2 
6-10 109 39.5 
11-25 32 11.6 
25+ 6 2.2 
Missing 7 2.5 
Total 276 100.0 
Number of employees 1-10 221 80.1 
11-20 47 17.0 
21-50 4 14 
50+ 0 0.0 
Missing 4 14 
Total 276 100.0 
Business location Townships 149 54.0 
CBD 57 20.7 
Suburbs 64 23.2 
Missing 6 2.2 
Total 276 100.0 


RESULTS AND DATA ANALYSIS 


The questionnaire required the respondents to share their opinions and perceptions of customer relationships in 
small businesses. All the respondents believed that it is important to have good relationships with customers. Almost all 
of them (96.3%; n=259) indicated that for SMEs to survive, they must have good relationships with their customers. To 
build good customer relationships, 74.1% (n=197) of the SME owners/managers engaged in ‘friendly conversation 
with customers while they buy’, 68.4% (n=182) tried to ‘remember customers’ names’ and almost half of them (42.1%; 
n=112) gave ‘a free item or discount to a customer who is not happy with what they bought from the store’ (table 2). 


TABLE 2: ACTIONS TO IMPROVE CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIPS 


Action Count (n) % 

Remembering your customers’ names. 182 68.4 
Friendly conversation while they buy. 197 741 
A free item or discount from time to time to a regular customer. 124 46.6 
An exchange if a customer is not happy with what they bought from you. 123 46.2 
A free item or discount to a customer who is not happy with what they bought from you. 112 42.1 
Remembering what a regular customer usually buys. 173 65.0 


Note: Respondents could select more than one. 


The respondents were also asked to rate several statements about their awareness of customer relationships 
and the management thereof. The rating was done on a 5-point Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree. Almost all respondents (95.6%; n=261) agreed or strongly agreed with the statement ‘when | have good 
relationships with my customers, they will most likely come back again’. More than 90 per cent of the respondents 
agreed or strongly agreed with the statements ‘when | have a good relationship with my customers, | attract other new 
customers’ (94.1%; n=256) and ‘when | have good relationships with my customers, they will rather come to me than 
go to another business’ (94.1%; n=256). On the negative side, almost a third of the respondents disagreed or strongly 
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disagreed with the statements ‘it is not possible to always give the best service’ (63.8%; n=171) and ‘good prices are 


the most important (60.5%; n=164). Table 3 summarises these findings. The table also provides the mean score per 
item, which was only used for rating purposes. 


TABLE 3: AWARENESS OF CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIPS AND THE MANAGEMENT THEREOF 


Level of agreement 
Statement 
Strongly Strongly Mean (M) 
disagree | ————_______®> agree 
(1) (5) 
n n n n n 
% % % % % 
When | have good relationships with my customers, 4 0 8 126 135 4.42 
they will most likely come back again. 15 0.0 2.9 46.2 49.5 
When | have good relationships with my customers, 0 4 16 115 136 4.41 
they will rather come to me than go to another 0.0 1.5 15.9 42.4 50.2 
business. 
When | have a good relationship with my customers, 3 3 10 146 110 4.31 
| attract new customers. 11 a4 3.7 53.7 40.4 
When | have a good relationship with my customers, 9 26 30 136 68 3.85 
it is not a big problem when a new retailer with the 33 9.7 1.2 50.6 253 
same goods opens in my area. 
My customers will probably tell their friends 1 5 19 124 122 4.33 
and family about my business if | have a good 04 18 7 45.8 45.0 
relationship with them. 
Making a profit is more important than good relations 55 89 28 67 33 2.76 
with customers. 20.2 32.7 10.3 24.6 12.1 
There are always more customers that can replace 65 53 25 102 28 2.91 
unhappy ones. 23.8 19.4 9.2 37.4 10.3 
' : . . 86 85 22 46 29 2.43 
It is not possible to always give the best service. 
32.1 31.7 8.2 17.2 10.8 
; ; 16 31 40 112 67 3.69 
Good prices are the most important. 
6.0 11.7 15.0 42.1 25.2 
Staff are less important than customers to have a 81 83 27 53 27 2.49 
good relationship with. 29.9 30.6 10.0 19.6 10 
Good customer relationships will result in people 1 13 13 136 107 4.24 
talking about the business. 0.4 4.8 4.8 50.4 39.6 
Customer complaints are a burden to many 55 42 37 95 4 3.09 
businesses. 20.4 15.6 13.7 35.2 15.2 
Maintaining good relationships with customers can 68 92 30 57 25 2.56 
be expensive. 25.0 33.8 11.0 21.0 9.2 
To fix bad relationships can be fairly easy if you know 9 24 26 163 52 3,82 
your customers. 33 8.8 9.5 59.5 19.0 
Building relationships is easy when the business is 27 49 41 70 87 3,52 
still new. 9.9 17.9 15.0 25.5 31.8 


Participants were furthermore asked to rate several statements about the value of good customer relationships 
on a 5-point Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. More than 90 per cent of the respondents 
agreed or strongly agreed with the following statements: ‘Good relationships with my customers will make customers 
think better of my business’ (93.4%; n=255); ‘good relationships with my customers will make them remember my 
store more’ (92.7%; n=254); ‘I think customers will want to buy from me even more when I have a good relationship 
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with them’ (91.2%; n=248); ‘good relationships with my customers will make them more interested in the things | 
sell (90.9%; n=249); and ‘I think that by having good relationships with my customers, | can convince them that my 
products are good’ (90.1%; n=246). On the negative side of the scale, more than a fifth of the respondents disagreed 
or strongly disagreed with the statements: ‘Customers will not notice if | charge higher prices for my goods if | have 
good relations with ther (29.6%; n=81); and ‘customers will even buy low-quality items if | have good relationships 
with them’ (20.6%; n=56). Table 4 summarises these findings. The table also provides the mean score per item, which 
was only used for rating purposes. 


TABLE 4: PERCEIVED VALUE OF GOOD CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIPS 


Level of agreement 
Statement —— a ea | 
Strongly Strongly Mean (M) 
disagree agree 
(1) (5) 
n n 

% % 
Good relationships with my customers will make 4 226 4.66 
them more interested in the things | sell. 15 82.5 
Good relationships with my customers will make 2 221 4.69 
them remember my store more. 0.7 80.7 
Good relationships with my customers will make 3 190 4.51 
people passing by notice my store. 11 69.6 
Good relationships with my customers will make 4 185 4,.55 
customers think better of my business. 15 67.8 
| think customers will want to buy from me even 5 213 4.61 
more when | have a good relationship with them. 18 78.3 
| think that by having good relationships with my 2 198 4.56 
customers, | can convince them that my products 07 725 
are good. 
Customers will even buy low-quality items if | have 19 78 3.56 
good relationships with them. 70 28.7 
Customers will not notice if | charge higher prices for 30 “1 3.35 
my goods if | have good relations with them. 10.9 25.9 


The questionnaire also made provision to establish whether business systems were in place for managing 
customer relations. Respondents rated the statements on a 4-point or forced-choice Likert scale ranging from strongly 
disagree to strongly agree. The questionnaire included a not applicable (N/A) option. On the positive side of the scale, 
more than 90 per cent of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statements ‘if customers want to buy 
from us, they know where we are’ (95.2%; n=256) and ‘we have good supplier relationships’ (93.7%; n=251). On 
the negative side of the scale, about a third of the respondents disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement 
‘we select our location based on rent (30.9%; n=83). Regarding the not applicable (N/A) option, almost a fifth of the 
respondents indicated that ‘we have a system that allows us to track our sales’ (15.9%; n=43) and ‘we have a system 
that allows us to track our customers’ (18.1%; n=49). Table 5 summarises these findings. The table also provides the 
mean score per item, which was only used for rating purposes. 
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TABLE 5: BUSINESS SYSTEMS IN PLACE FOR MANAGING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


NIA Level of agreement Mean (M) 
Statement Strongly Strongly 
disagree agree 
(1) (4) 
n n n n n 
% % % % % 
We have a system that allows us to track our sales. 43 11 50 124 43 301 
15.9 41 18.5 45.8 15.9 
We have a system that allows us to track our 49 10 59 115 38 
customers. 18.1 3.7 21.8 42.4 14.0 nel 
We track competitive developments in the market. 35 6 71 121 35 3.08 
13.1 2.2 26.5 45.1 13.1 
We have an effective system in setting prices. 29 1 14 183 44 3.32 
10.7 0.4 5.2 67.5 16.2 
We have an effective system in managing pricing. 22 3 17 179 49 3.26 
8.1 1.1 6.3 66.3 18.1 
We have good supplier relationships. i] 2 6 138 113 3.45 
3.4 0.7 2.2 51.5 42.2 
We have an effective system to manage and 30 1 20 157 58 
evaluate marketing communications. 13 0.4 75 59.0 218 
We know how to advertise. 11 2 20 168 67 304 
44 0.7 75 62.7 25.0 
Our location is good. 7 2 11 146 108 3.39 
2.6 0.7 4.0 53.3 39.4 
We select our location based on the rent. 11 32 51 124 51 2 8A 
41 11.9 19.0 46.1 19.0 
If customers want to buy from us, they know where 4 2 7 147 109 3.39 
we are. 1.5 0.7 2.6 54.6 40.5 


Another question included statements related to respondents’ application of CRM in their establishments. Their 
ratings were also indicated on a 4-point or forced-choice Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 
Provision was again made for a not applicable (N/A) option. On the positive side of the scale, more than 90 per cent 
of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statements ‘our way of doing business is customer friendly 
(95.6%; n 258), ‘we have good supplier relationships’ (94.8%; n=257), ‘our customers are satisfied with our business’ 
(94.4%; n=255) and ‘low/good prices will keep customers’ (94.1%; n=254). On the negative side of the scale, more 
than a fifth of the respondents disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statements ‘customers are used to average 
service’ (29.2%; n=79) and ‘we find out why customers leave’ (22.5%; n=60). Almost a tenth of the respondents 
selected the N/A option in the case of the statements ‘we find out why customers leave’ (7.5%; n=20) and ‘we 
measure customer satisfaction (8.5%; n= 23). Table 6 summarises these findings. The table provides the mean score 
per item. The table also provides the mean score per item, which was only used for rating purposes. 
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TABLE 6: APPLICATION OF CRM IN PRACTICE 


NIA Level of agreement Mean (M) 
Statement Strongly Strongly 
disagree agree 
(1) (5) 
n n n n n 
% % % % % 
Our way of doing business is customer friendly. 3 6 3 156 102 3.34 
1.1 2.2 14 57.8 37.8 
Our procedures are customer friendly. 5 4 5 127 130 3.47 
1.8 1.5 18 46.9 48.0 
We ask for feedback and comments from customers. 16 3 21 124 109 3.42 
5.9 i ei 45.4 39.9 
We analyse feedback and comments from 18 2 29 129 93 
customers. 6.6 0.7 10.7 476 34.3 os 
We respond to feedback and comments from 16 5 23 113 112 
customers. 5.9 1.9 8.6 42 41.6 ve 
Our customers are satisfied with our business. 9 1 5 144 114 3.46 
3.3 0.4 1.9 52.2 42.2 
We measure customer satisfaction. 23 4 9 142 93 3.45 
8.5 1.9 3.3 52.4 34.3 
We find out why customers leave. 20 7 53 123 64 344 
75 2.6 19.9 46.1 24.0 
We use feedback on why customers leave to 14 4 51 108 92 
improve our service. 59 15 19.0 40.1 34.2 3.23 
Low/Good prices will keep customers. 5 1 10 125 129 3.47 
1.9 0.4 3.7 46.3 47.8 
Customers are used to average service. 19 40 39 91 82 3.00 
17.0 14.8 14.4 33.6 30.3 


The respondents were, lastly, asked to rate the strength of the relationships they thought they had with their 
customers. A 5-point Likert scale ranging from very poor to very strong was applied. The lower categories of poor, very 
poor and fair were combined because of the small sample sizes in the said categories, as reflected in table 7 below. 
Most respondents (83.5%; n =228) maintained that they had strong to very strong relations with their customers. 


TABLE 7: STRENGTH OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SMES AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 


Count (n) % 
Fair & below 45 16.5 
Strong 95 34.8 
Very strong 133 48.7 
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DETERMINATION OF THE EFFECT OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES ON THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


¢ In table 7 above, the dependent variable, strength of the relationships between SMEs and their customers, 
is an ordinal variable with three categories (fair & below, strong and very strong). Therefore, ordinal logistic 
regression was used to determine the effect of the independent variables (awareness of customer relationships 
and the management thereof; perceived value of good customer relationships; business systems in place for 
managing customer relations; and CRM in practice) on the dependent variable. 


. Independent variables are latent variables constructed by calculating the average of the relevant items for each 
variable. Thus, awareness of customer relations was constructed by calculating the average of the statements 
relating to awareness of customer relations and the management thereof in table 3; perceived value of good 
customer relationships by calculating the average of the statements in table 4; business systems in place for 
managing customer relations by calculating the average of the statements in table 5; and application of CRM 
in practice by calculating the average of the statements in table 6. 


These constructed variables were measured on a continuous scale and are included in the model fit (table 9) 
as covariates. Because these variables were constructed by combining several statements, Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficients were estimated to test their reliability. Cronbach’s alpha coefficient indicates whether related statements 
are grouped to form a variable. A value higher than 0,7 is recommended for a reliable scale variable. The Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient results are presented in table 8 below: 


TABLE 8: RELIABILITY TEST 


Cronbach’s alpha Number of items 
Variable coefficient included 
Awareness of customer relationships and the 0.734 15 
management thereof. 
Perceived value of good customer relationships. 0.827 8 
Business systems in place for managing customer 0.815 1 
relations. 
CRM in practice. 0.855 11 


Since all Cronbach’s alpha coefficients were greater than 0.7, the scale of variables can be considered reliable. A 
model fit (table 9) had to be determined before interpreting the effect of the independent variables on the dependent 
variable. 


TABLE 9: MODEL FIT 


Model -2 Log likelihood Chi-square df p-value 

Intercept-only model 536 862 

Final 524 835 12 027 4 0.017 

Goodness-of-fit model Pearson 536 946 498 0.110 
Deviance 518 849 498 0.251 


Test of parallel lines 
Null hypothesis 424 835 
General 412 467 10 368 4 0.101 
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The likelinood-ratio chi-square statistic (also known as the omnibus test) was used to test whether there was 
a significant improvement in the fit of the final model relative to the intercept-only model. The p-value was 0.017, 
which is less than 0.05 (5%). This indicates a significant improvement in the fit of the final model. Furthermore, the 
goodness-of-fit model presents the Pearson chi-square test [chi-square (498)-536 946, p=0.110] and the deviance 
test [Chi-square (498)-518 849, p=0.251], which were both insignificant. Hence, these results also suggest a good 
model fit. 


Lastly, the test of parallel lines (assumption of proportional odds) was important to determine whether the 
relationships between the independent variables were the same across all possible comparisons involving the 
dependent variable (Osborne, 2017). The p-value was 0.101, which is greater than 0.05, thus indicating that the 
assumption of proportional odds holds. 


Once the model fit was established, the regression coefficients could be interpreted. The regression coefficients 
were interpreted as the predicted change in log odds of being in a higher group/category of the dependent variable 
(controlling for the remaining independent variables) per unit increase on the independent variables (presented in 
table 10 below). 

TABLE 10: ORDINAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


95% 

Wald i i 
Variables Estimate Std. Error p-value Confidence interval 
test Lower Upper 
bound bound 
CRM in practice. 0.030 0.250 0.015 0.904 -0.460 0.520 
Awareness of customer relationships. 0.146 0.227 0.415 0.519 -0.299 0.592 
Perceived value of good customer relationships. -0.609 0.181 11.368 0.001 -0.964 -0.255 
i systems in place for managing customer 0.086 0.249 0.119 0.730 0.402 0.575 


The results show that only one independent variable, namely perceived value of good customer relationships, 
had a significant coefficient with a p-value of 0.001. This is a negative coefficient, which means that for every one- 
unit increase in this variable, there is a predicted decrease of 0.609 in the log odds of the dependent variable falling 
in a higher category. More generally, this indicates that as perceived value of good customer relationships scores 
increase, the probability of strength of the relationships between the SMEs and their customers falling into a higher 
category decreases. 


DISCUSSION 


The focus of the study was on SME owners/managers in the Tshwane metropolitan area; thus not on consumers. 
A quantitative survey was used to collect data from SME owners/managers. The IBM software package Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences, also known as IBM SPSS Statistics Version 28, was used to perform descriptive as 
well as inferential analysis. 


It was found that 74.1% of the respondents engaged in friendly conversation with customers and that 68.4% 
tried to remember customers’ names to improve customer relationships. That relates to the observation of Chen 
& Popovich (2003) that the shopkeeper and customer spend time getting to know each other during the shopping 
process. The findings revealed that the shopkeepers participating in the study knew their customers, often by name, 
and were generally aware of their demands. However, fewer than half (46.6%) of the respondents were willing to 
exchange a product when a customer was unhappy with a product and only 42.1% would give a free item or discount 
to a customer who was not happy with what they had bought from the SME. The latter implies that the return and 
exchange policies of the responding SMEs are not very lenient and customer friendly. On the one hand, the expenses 
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involved in returns have an impact on an SME’s bottom line (University of Texas, 2016); on the other hand, a flexible 
return policy could lower purchase risk, foster favourable store perceptions and increase consumers’ propensity to 
make repeat purchases (Rokonuzzaman et al., 2021). 


The results further indicated that the responding SME owners/managers had a good understanding of customer 
relationships and the management thereof (table 3). They acknowledged that having good customer relationships 
contributes to customer loyalty and that customer retention leads to profitability in the long run. That is in line with 
the argument of Chen and Popovich (2003) that CRM is a comprehensive approach that promises to maximise 
relationships with all customers. 


The findings in table 4 reflecting the perception among the responding SME owners/managers that good customer 
relationships equate more sales endorsed the argument of Masnita, MM and Ramadhan (2019) that the value of CRM 
is that it allows businesses to introduce new brands and goods easily while also enabling more effective marketing, 
cross-selling opportunities and customer retention. 


Analysis of the data also showed that the majority of the respondents indicated that they do have systems in place 
to manage customer relations (table 5). This construct covered aspects such as the availability of systems that allow 
the SMEs to monitor their sales; track their customers and developments in the market; set and manage prices; and 
evaluate marketing communication. Several scholars have argued that business and information systems and data 
are instrumental in managing customer relations, and are essential for successful customer relations. According 
to these scholars, business systems and data enable CRM to be both more effective and more efficient (Naim & 
Alquatham, 2021; Abbott et al., 2001, Chen & Popovich, 2003). 


According to Mohamad et al. (2014), the application of customer relations practices has a significant and positive 
effect on the performance of an SME. The results in table 6 revealed that the participating SME owners/managers 
indeed believed that they conducted business in a customer-friendly manner and that their customers were satisfied. 
Furthermore, they believed that the relationship between them and their customers was strong. 


Overall, the findings showed that participants based the strength of their relationships with their customers on what 
the customers could do for their businesses, which came down to their customers making purchases regardless of 
the quality or price of their merchandise. Their understanding of customer relationships and the management thereof; 
the business systems in use; as well as how they applied CRM in practice were not regarded as having a significant 
effect on the strength of their relationships with their customers. 


CONCLUSION 


CRM is a commercial activity that focuses on attracting and keeping consumers by fostering greater customer 
loyalty and satisfaction. An SME owner’s/manager’s awareness of customer relations and their management; the 
perceived value of customer relationships; the business systems to manage customer relationships; and CRM in 
practice are all crucial components of such business activity. However, this study revealed that respondents regarded 
the perceived value of customer relationships as the only component (variable) having a significant effect on the 
strength of the relationships between SMEs and their customers. Coupled with the return and exchange policies of 
these SMEs, which are not very lenient and customer-friendly, it can be deduced that they focused mainly on selling 
merchandise and the survival of their businesses. They measured the success of their enterprises on the basis of 
economic gain. It is, therefore, recommended that owners/managers of SMEs develop and implement policies to 
include non-economic gains such as environmental and social organisational initiatives. It is furthermore recommended 
that they implement customer-friendly return and exchange policies and develop and maintain marketing information 
systems. To develop and implement policies and information systems, SME owners/managers should have a working 
knowledge and understanding of financial and marketing principles. It is thus, finally, recommended that they attempt 
to attend accredited short courses in this regard. 


The findings of the study cannot be generalised, as convenience sampling was used to select SMEs in the 
Tshwane metropolitan area only. 
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ABSTRACT 


Electronic word-of-mouth (eWOM) is crucial in customers’ decision-making process and purchase decisions. 
Although the eWOM phenomenon has been widely explored, limited studies have investigated eWOM as a volitional 
prepurchase behaviour by potential customers. Therefore, this study seeks to investigate eWOM intention towards 
alternative service providers (OTT TVs) as a volitional prepurchase behaviour by potential customers. The study 
was cross-sectional and it used a quantitative descriptive research design. A self-administered online survey using 
a non-probability sampling by means of convenience sampling was implemented to gather the data from users of 
South African cable tv services in Gauteng. The usable sample of the study had 438 respondents. The proposed 
conceptual model of the study was tested by conducting a structural equation modelling using the statistical 
package SPSS with AMOS version 27.0. Among the study’s key findings, the study shows that service quality 
negatively impacts alternative attractiveness. 


Furthermore, the research findings indicate that alternative attractiveness is a strong predictor of attitudes 
towards switching. The empirical findings also reveal that switching intention significantly predicts eWOM intention. 
Several contributions were ultimately drawn from the current study and recommendations were provided based 
on the empirical findings of the study. The study bridges the gap in literature by uncovering that eWOM can also 
be perceived as a prepurchase behaviour rather than only as a post-purchase behaviour as it is traditionally 
perceived. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Due to technological advancement, eWOM has evolved to be a prominent tool to spread and acquire information 
online about products (Jain et a/., 2022:1). EWOM has risen into prominence as it is perceived to be more accurate 
and trustworthy as compared to company-generated content (Moradi & Zihagh, 2022:4). While eWOM is developing 
to be an influential source of information among customers, the effectiveness of traditional channels of communication 
utilised by marketers is decreasing. These different trajectories have prompted marketers’ interest in harnessing the 
power of eWOM (Todri et a/., 2021:1). According to Ruvio et a/. (2020:1116), questions have been raised about 
the future for marketers and advertisers. Noureddine and ZeinEddin (2018) assert that the future of marketing to a 
large extent will be ad-free, with communication through WOM dominating in business. As a result, there is a rise 
in the number of firms intensively investing social media marketing efforts in attempt to create more eWOM from 
customers. Some of the marketing efforts to create more customer eWOM include attracting customers to brand 
posts, establishing eWOM sharing platforms for customers and sharing of brand-related posts by recommenders 
(Sardar et al., 2021:2). For instance, to encourage customers to share travel stories on social media, in 2014, Ctrip, 
one of the largest travel agencies in China, started a campaign #Say Go! Let’s Go! (Yan et a/., 2022:1). In some 
instances, customers are intrinsically motivated to generate eWOM by sharing information about products and their 
service experiences via review sites and social media. These customers do this out of their own volition and in so 
doing, they create organic eWOM (Ai et al., 2022:1). 


Toth et al. (2022:229) posit that eWOM can cause customer-driven social influence that effectively drives customers’ 
intentions and behaviours. Nilashi et a/. (2022:2) reported that 62% of online customers in the USA read eWOM 
before purchasing a specific service. Furthermore, a substantial number, approximately 88% of internet users acquire 
information about products before making a purchase. A significant number, 61.7%, of users on social media consider 
customers’ reviews when they are making purchase-related decisions (Kunja et al., 2022:4). 


Although extant literature has extensively researched the antecedents of eWOM (Cheung & Lee, 2012; Kong et 
al, 2021 & Yan et al., 2022:), and the outcomes of eWOM (Abubakar & Ilkan, 2016; Habib et a/., 2021; Matute et al., 
2016; Srivastava & Sivaramakrishnan, 2021), majority of the research has predominantly focussed on eWOM as a 
post-purchase behaviour by existing customers. EWOM has been traditionally perceived as a prepurchase behaviour 
when it is sought (i.e. eWOM seeking), and as a postpurchase behaviour when shared (i.e. eWOM) (Lim et al., 
2022:582). However, little attention has been paid to investigate eWOM as a volitional prepurchase behaviour and, 
more specifically, by potential customers. Hennig-Thurau et al. (2004:39) defined eWOM as “any positive or negative 
statement made by potential, actual, or former customers about a product or company, which is made available to a 
multitude of people and institutions via the Internet’. 


Against this background, the current study seeks to address the knowledge gap identified in extant literature by 
investigating the antecedents of eWOM by potential customers. More precisely, the study investigates eWOM towards 
over-the-top TVs (OTT TVs) by customers of cable TV services who may be considering to switch to OTT TVs. This 
paper explores eWOM by potential customers as a prepurchase behaviour. Accordingly, this paper aims to answer 
the subsequent research questions: (1) do potential customers voluntarily engage in eWOM about the alternative 
service provider? (2) can eWOM be perceived and regarded as a prepurchase behaviour? and (3) what are the 
factors that contribute to customers having eWOM intentions about an alternative service provider? Theoretically, the 
current study contributes to the literature by uncovering volitional eWOM as a prepurchase behaviour by potential 
customers. Secondly, the study makes contribution to the literature by uncovering the antecedents for eWOM by 
potential customers for alternative service providers. Service providers can use the information on eWOM as indicators 
for customer perceptions about their services. Alternative service providers can use the findings in the current study 
to identify how they can influence potential customers to spread information about their services. 


The remainder of this paper is organised as follows. The following section presents the underlying theory of the 
study, the proposed model and a review of the literature informing the posited hypotheses. Thereafter, the research 
methodology used for the study is discussed and the study’s empirical findings are presented. This is ensued by a 
discussion of the findings and a presentation of the theoretical and managerial implications of the findings. Lastly, 
limitations encountered in the study and future research recommendations are provided before concluding. 
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UNDERLYING THEORY 


The current study uses the stimuli-organism-response (S-O-R) theory to explain eWOM by potential customers. 
S-O-R states that a range of environmental factors can function as stimulus (S) that affect individuals’ internal states 
represented by organisms (O) that drive his/her behavioural responses (R) (Mansor et al/., 2022:875). Based on the 
S-O-R framework, an individual’s internal processing has a critical role in their response to external environmental 
stimuli (Hsiao & Tang, 2021:3). The stimulus are therefore the triggers that cause arousal in an individual. The 
organism that mediates the relationship that exists between stimulus and response (Djakfar et a/., 2021:2) relates to 
an individual’s affective and cognitive state that occurs when they interact with the stimuli. The cognition state relates 
to the formation of perceptive images caused by the environmental stimulus, whereas the emotion state relates to a 
person’s feelings that are prompted by external environments, for instance pleasure, arousal or dominance (Li et al., 
2021:3). Lastly, the response refers to the reaction an individual has to stimuli and organism (Tang et a/., 2019:218). 
More specifically, response is the ultimate consequences or acts that encompass psychological responses such as 
attitudes and behavioural intentions (Han et a/., 2022:3). Customers build emotional, psychological and behavioural 
(approach or avoidance) responses to their surroundings based on their internal state reactions (Rayburn et al. 
2021:2). Response can be classified as approach behavioural response or avoidance behavioural response. The 
approach behavioural response relates to a positive response while avoidance behavioural response relates to a 
negative behavioural response (Sun et al., 2021:486). 


PROPOSED MODEL AND HYPOTHESIS FORMULATION 


SERVICE QUALITY 


The quality of service delivered is pivotal in the success of any service industry (Gupta, 2018:36). When a customer 
transacts with a business, he/she determines if the quality provided will make them continue or stop transacting 
with the business (Al-Bashayreh et al., 2022:8). Service quality is defined as the gap that exists between customer 
expectations of the service providers’ performance and their assessment of the service provided (Inegbedion, 
2018:325). According to Wang et a/. (2019:180), it is vital to accurately measure service quality as it helps the service 
provider to correctly identify and address their customer needs. When assessing service quality, customers compare 
their perception of what they receive in the service encounter with their expectations of that encounter (Zeithaml et 
al., 2018:177). Customer expectations therefore influences service quality. If a service provider can deliver services 
that meet customer desires, the service can be perceived to be satisfactory and when the service provider delivers 
beyond what the customer desires, it exceeds their expectations (Gupta, 2018:36). The expectations from customers 
of the service delivered are both influenced by controllable and company uncontrollable factors. Controllable factors 
relate to explicit and implicit service promises (Zeithaml et a/., 2018:419). Uncontrollable factors relate to enduring 
and transient service intensifiers, individual needs, perceptions of alternative services, self-perception of participation 
in service, word of mouth communication, previous experience, situational factors and anticipated service (Zhu et al., 
2018:1023). 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS SWITCHING AND SERVICE QUALITY 


Attitudes refer to the positive or negative feelings a person holds towards a behaviour (Phan et al., 2019:119). 
Attitudes comprise motivational qualities that likely encourage customers to incline towards or away from a certain 
behaviour (D’Souza, 2022:3). Individuals who hold a positive attitude towards a specific attitude have a high propensity 
of executing the behaviour in question (Ahmmadi et a/., 2021:2). Attitude is derived from behavioural beliefs and 
outcome evaluation. More specifically, an individual's behavioural belief relates to their personal belief regarding 
the effects of participating in a certain behaviour whereas outcome evaluation is their favourable or unfavourable 
judgement of the results of that behaviour (Vo et a/., 2022:6). Attitudes are salient in the customer’s mind and can 
therefore be easily recalled (Hegner et a/., 2017:288). They are formed through an internal association and an 
assessment process and play a direct role in the development of positive or negative intentions (Farah, 2017:149). 
According to Anubha and Shome (2021:645), attitude can be considered as a readiness state controlled by experience 
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and it influences an individual’s behavioural responses for an object. Extant research establish that attitudes can be 
influenced by service quality (Wu & Chan, 2011). Empirical findings in the study by Ayo et al. (2016) within the banking 
sector indicate e-service quality influences customers’ attitudes towards the use of e-banking. In addition, Diallo and 
Seck (2018) found that service quality influences customers’ attitudes towards store brands in emerging countries. To 
contribute more to the body of literature, the current study argues that a high level of service quality has a negative 
impact on customers’ attitudes towards switching and therefore hypothesised: 


H,: Service quality from cable TV service providers negatively influences customers’ attitudes 
towards switching to OTT TVs. 


ALTERNATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS, SERVICE QUALITY AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS SWITCHING 


Alternative attractiveness has an important role in the customer decision-making process when deciding whether 
or not to continue using a service (Mannan et a/., 2017:148). Xue et al. (2020:164) assert that if the relative benefits 
of using an alternative outweigh the sacrifice, customers are more probable to choose the available alternative. If the 
competitors’ service offering is perceived to be more attractive than the current service provider, it may negatively 
impact the customers’ level of commitment (Tiamiyu et a/., 2020:182). However, if customers perceive few feasible 
alternatives are available which are unattractive to them, it minimises their likelinood of terminating their current 
relationship with a service provider, therefore, leading to lower switching intention (Wu et a/., 2017:163). 


Liao et al. (2017:654) assert that when better alternative service providers become available, customers will 
compare them with current service providers and if they believe the alternative will satisfy their needs better, it will 
be chosen for the next purchase. A competitor’s attractiveness such as better service may influence a customer to 
end their existing relationship with the current service provider (Saidin et a/., 2018:180). Based on the foregoing 
discussion, it can be argued that when there are alternatives available, service quality from the current service 
provider can be a stimulus to perceived alternative attractiveness. In this study it is hypothesised that: 


H,: Service quality from cable TV service providers negatively influences customers perceived 
alternative attractiveness of OTT TVs. 


Alternative attractiveness influences the customer decision-making process when deciding whether or not to 
continue using a service (Mannan et al., 2017:148). However, the existing studies have largely focussed on the 
behavioural responses of an individual to alternative attractiveness (Chan et al., 2022; Ghazali et a/., 2016; Lee & 
Kim, 2022) overlooking the impact of alternative attractiveness on an individual’s attitudes. As noted by Djakfar et al. 
(2021:2) as well as Jung et al. (2021:2), an individual can affectively or cognitively respond to a stimulus, therefore, 
highlighting the attitudinal response of an individual. Accordingly, it is hypothesised that: 


H.: Perceived alternative attractiveness of OTT TVs positively influences customers’ attitudes 
towards switching to the OTT TVs. 


SWITCHING INTENTION, ALTERNATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS SWITCHING 


Switching intentions represent unfavourable repercussions for a service provider, as it refers to the affirmed 
propensity of shifting from the current service provider to an alternative service provider (Wu et al., 2017:166). 
According to Su et al. (2016:112), customers switch brands and products due to various reasons. For instance, 
switching may signfy an approach tendency (e.g. pursuing after new and better product alternatives) or it may be 
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caused by avoidance motivation (e.g. to switch away from unsatisfied option from the incumbent). Irrespective of 
the causes for customers’ switching intention, the undisputable truth is that service providers cannot survive except 
when measures have been taken to combat any reasons for switching (Sohaib, 2022:1). It is crucial for businesses 
to effectively reduce the intentions of customers to switch to other service providers (Chih et a/., 2012:1306). When 
customers switch to an alternative service provider, there is a less likelihood for them to switch back to their previous 
purchase and this typical switching behaviour significantly impacts the business negatively (Burhanudin & Ferguson, 
2018:100). 


The availability of alternative service providers with more benefits than the current service provider increases 
customer switching intention (Nikbin et a/., 2022:498). The research of Liao et al. (2021) on customer brand switching 
among smartphones established that there is a positive relationship that exists between alternative attractiveness and 
switching intention. In addition, a study among Malaysian prepaid mobile phone services, alternative attractiveness 
had a positive and significant relationship with the intention to switch (Anis & Mohd Noor, 2021). Based on that, the 
following hypothesis is formulated: 


H,: Perceived alternative attractiveness of OTT TVs positively influenced customers’ switching 
intentions towards the OTT TVs. 


According to Kim et al. (2019:17), an attitude can be used to explicate the predictive function through which 
individuals establish the intention to participate in a particular behaviour. A study by Palau-Saumell et a/. (2021) 
among Spanish customers found that customers’ attitudes towards locally produced foods had a positive effect on 
their switching intentions towards locally produced foods. This highlights the predictive function of attitudes on an 
individual's intention. Drawing on these findings, it is hypothesised that: 


H,: Customers’ attitude towards switching to OTT TVs positively influences switching intentions 
towards the OTT TVs. 


EWOM, ATTITUDES TOWARDS SWITCHING AND SWITCHING INTENTION 


Online media is inherently interactive. In an ecommerce or social commerce context, the interactive characteristics 
of online media enables customers to engage with other customers on the internet through online product reviews, 
sharing of product-related information or commenting on other customers’ product reviews. This form of marketing 
information exchange is called eWOM (Um, 2019:506). EWOM research postulates that customers generally share 
product related or service information for altruistic reasons (Labsomboonsiri et al., 2022:3). Altruistic reasons pertain 
to customers’ desire to assist other customers with their purchasing decisions. For instance, sharing positive word 
of mouth to allow similar positive experience and sharing negative word of mouth to discourage other customers 
from making poor purchases (Reimer et al., 2016:324). EWOM is advantageous both to customers and businesses. 
Customers engage in eWOM at all three phases across the purchase process, which include the prepurchase, during 
the purchase and postpurchase, to gain specific information, share some ideas and provide feedback. 


On the other hand, businesses use eWOM to interact with customers, building online presence, acquire customer 
reviews, impact intentions and generate revenue (Akbari et a/., 2022:663). EWOM can generate customer-driven 
social influence that highly influences other customers’ purchasing intentions and behaviours (Toth et a/., 2022:226). 
As businesses and marketers recognise the relevance of eWOM, they are also increasingly making resources 
available to use for encouraging customers to share their consumption experiences online (Yan et al., 2022:1). 
Customers actively generate and engage in eWOM in the postpurchase stage to share about positive and negative 
consumption and purchase related experiences (Lim et al., 2022:586). 


Previous studies show that eWOM intention can be influenced by customers’ attitudes. For instance, empirical 
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findings from the study conducted by Lee and An (2018) show that attitudes towards an online lecture website 
have a positive impact on eWOM. Although prior research indicate that a significant relationship exists between 
alternative attractiveness and customer behavioural intentions, limited studies have investigated eWOM intention as 
a behavioural intention, which is influenced by alternative attractiveness. Moreover, while existing studies highlight 
that eWOM can also influence customers’ switching intention, there is a dearth of studies showing how switching 
intention can influence customers’ eWOM intention. Among the limited studies on the influence of switching intentions 
on eWOM, Nhan (2021) found that switching intention has a negative impact on eWOM intention among Taiwanese 
ecommerce customers. On the contrary, this study argues that customers who have switching intentions will have 
eWOM about the alternative service provider they intend to switch towards. Following the above discussion, three 
hypotheses are drawn: 


H.: Customers’ attitude towards switching to OTT TVs positively influences their eWOM intentions 
towards the OTT TVs. 


H_: Perceived alternative attractiveness of OTT TVs positively influences customers’ eWOM 
intentions towards the OTT TVs. 


H.: Customers’ switching intentions towards OTT TVs positively influences their eWOM intentions 
towards the OTT TVs. 


THE MEDIATING ROLE OF ATTITUDE TOWARDS SWITCHING 


Attitude is widely accepted to be a significant antecedent of behaviour for example loyalty (Albaity & Rahman, 
2021), adoption behaviour (Abou-Shouk et a/., 2021) as well as switching intention (Kim et a/., 2019:17). Attitude 
has also been found to play a mediating role between various dependent variables and independent variables. 
For example, the study by Zheng et al. (2021) found that attitude has a mediating role on the relationship between 
perceived environmental responsibility and green buying behaviour. Hanafiah and Hamdan (2021) found that 
consumption attitude mediates the relationship between Muslim traveller's subjective norm and their behavioural 
intention. Considering the mediating role of attitudes, the following hypotheses are formulated: 


H,: Attitudes towards switching mediates the relationship between service quality and eWOM 
intentions. 

A: Attitudes towards switching mediates the relationship between service quality and switching 
intentions. 


THE MEDIATING ROLE OF ALTERNATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS 


Alternative attractiveness is cited in literature as a motivating factor for switching to an alternative service provider 
or as a factor that fosters increased loyalty to the current service provider (Picén et al/., 2014:747). Therefore, 
continuous repurchasing from a brand does not necessarily signify customers’ loyalty to the respective brand. The 
repurchase behaviour may be due to the unavailability of substitutes or the similitude of available alternatives (Nikbin 
et al., 2022:499). Prior studies have established the mediating role of alternative attractiveness. For instance, in 
the Malaysian mobile internet service providers sector, Chuah et a/. (2017) found that alternative attractiveness 
mediates the relationship between satisfaction and loyalty. Accordingly, this study also assumes the mediating role of 
alternative attractiveness on the relationship between different independent factors and dependent factors. Based on 
the foregoing discussion, the following hypothesis is drawn: 
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H,,: Alternative attractiveness mediates the relationship between service quality and eWOM intentions. 


H,,: Alternative attractiveness mediates the relationship between service quality and switching intentions. 


CONCEPTUAL MODEL 
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FIGURE 1: PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL MODEL 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENT 


The constructs used in the current study were measured by means of scales adapted from literature. A 7-point 
Likert scale where 1 represented strongly disagree and 7 represented strongly agree was used to measure construct 
items. Specifically, alternative attractiveness was adapted from Jones et al. (2000) and Mannan et al. (2017), attitudes 
towards switching was adapted from Siegfried, (2014), eWOM was adapted from Ahmadi, (2019) and Luong et al, 
(2021), service quality was adapted from Chang et al. (2021) and Quoquab et al., (2016) while switching intentions 
was adapted from Chih et a/. (2012) and Quoquab et al. (2018). 


SAMPLING AND DATA COLLECTION 


The study was quantitative and descriptive in nature using a cross-sectional design. To acquire responses from 
the targeted population, an online survey was conducted using a self-administered questionnaire which comprised 
screening questions to make sure only the required respondents took part of the sample. The targeted population 
included subscribers of cable TV services in South Africa who were aged between 18 and 65. Considering the 
unavailability of a representative and up-to-date sampling frame of the target population, non-probability convenience 
sampling method was used to reach the respondents and participation in the survey was voluntary. A total of 438 
usable responses were received from the data collection. 
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Among the 438 respondents the majority were female (59.1%). In terms of the age, most of the respondents 
(81.5%) were between the age of 18 and 35. The sample was dominated with respondents in the income bracket 
between R3,501—R10,000. Concerning the highest level of education attained, the distribution was 31.1% for high 
school, diploma/certificate (30.6%) and bachelor’s degree (27.9%). Most of the respondents also indicated that they 
use DStv as their cable TV service provider (97.0%). 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS INTERPRETATION 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


An assessment of the scales reliability of the study was done using the Cronbach’s alpha coefficient and composite 
reliability. Based on the Cronbach’s alpha results and as shown in Table 1 and the composite reliability results as 
shown in Table 2, respectively, all the constructs of the study were reliable as they were above the recommended 
cut-off value of 0.7 (Hair et a/., 2017:168). 


TABLE 1: CRONBACH’S ALPHA, STANDARDISED FACTOR LOADINGS, MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


(SD) 
Variable Cronbach’s alpha Items aon iat SHE, p-value* Mean sD 
AA 0.917 0.89 0.001* 4.80 1.865 
Alternative aa AA2 0.951 0.87 0.001* 4.94 1.824 
attractiveness AA3 0.894 0.85 0.001* 5.04 1.779 
AA4 0.826 0.82 0.001* 5.12 1.709 
ATS1 0.921 0.89 0.001* 5.11 1.868 
Attitudes towards ae ATS2 0.958 0.86 0.001* 5.09 1.809 
switching ATS3 0.959 0.87 0.001* 5.07 1.826 
ATS4 0.936 0.87 0.001* 5.11 1.817 
EW1 0.744 0.93 0.001* 4.72 1.945 
EW2 0.824 0.80 0.001* 5.09 1.680 
eWOM 0.892 
EW3 0.855 0.80 0.001* 5.30 1.671 
EW4 0.876 0.84 0.001* 4.96 1.755 
$Q5 0.752 0.67 0.001* 5.82 1.321 
$Q9 0.869 0.67 0.001* 5.77 1.396 
$Q10 0.894 0.67 0.001* 5.66 1.409 
Service quality 0.937 $aQi1 0.871 0.71 0.001* 5.62 1.477 
$Q12 0.897 0.66 0.001* 5.76 1.386 
$Q13 0.709 0.73 0.001* 5.39 1.528 
$Qi4 0.819 0.62 0.001* 5.71 1.343 
$l2 0.903 0.90 0.001* 4.64 1.878 
SI3 0.824 0.84 0.001* 5.05 1.756 
Switching intention | 0.919 a niBes ‘on acon nas aE 
Sl5 0.859 0.85 0.001* 4.93 1.773 
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MEASUREMENT MODEL, CONVERGENT VALIDITY, AND DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY 


Prior to testing the research hypotheses, the validity and reliability of the measurement model were confirmed by 
performing a confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) whereby model fit, convergent validity and discriminant validity were 
assessed. The measurement model indicated a good fit as evident from the indices (chi-square = 530.766, df = 211, 
x2/df=2.402, p-value < 0.005, CFI = 0.969, TLI = 0.965). The RMSEA = 0.057, which is below the required cut-off 
value of < 0.08 (Hair et a/., 2014:630). 


Convergent validity was done by calculating the average variance extracted (AVE). As indicated in Table 1, the 
factor loadings of the items in the model are between 0.709 and 0.959, which is above the acceptable cut-off level of 
0.7 (Malhotra, 2014), which implies the items significantly load into their respective constructs. Furthermore, the AVE 
of the latent variables all included in the model as evident in Table 2 have a value above 0.5, thereby confirming that 
all the observable items converge well in the research constructs. 


In order assess discriminant validity, the square root of AVE with the correlation of each pair of constructs were 
compared. The AVE value for all the constructs as indicated in Table 2, which range from 0.826 to 0.944 were all 
higher than the off-diagonal elements in the corresponding rows and columns. Furthermore, the AVE values were all 
above the minimum acceptable threshold value of 0.5 (Fornell & Larcker, 1981), therefore, confirming discriminant 
validity among constructs measured in the study. 


TABLE 2: DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY 
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STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODELLING 


The structural equation modelling permitted the researcher to test the hypothesised relationships between the 
research constructs alternative attractiveness, attitudes towards switching, eWOM, service quality and switching 
intention. Accordingly, a path analysis was performed using IBM SPSS AMOS 26.0. The fit indices for the model 
were satisfactory indicating a good fit of the model to the data. The structural model obtained a X2/df value of 2.532, 
which is below the maximum acceptable value (of 3.00) recommended by Wheaton et al. (1977:99). Moreover, the 
CFl-value of 0.966 and the TLI-value of 0.961 were above the acceptable cut-off point (> 0.90), thereby indicating a 
good model fit (Malhotra et a/., 2017:807). Lastly. the RMSEA value yielded was 0.059, which is below the maximum 
allowed threshold of < 0.08 (Hair et a/., 2014:630). 


Bootstrapping was performed to determine the significance levels for the factor loadings and path coefficients of 
the structural model. 
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TABLE 3: SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE HYPOTHESISED RELATIONSHIPS 


Hypothesis Estimate SiE; p-value* Results 

H1: Service quality — attitudes towards switching 147 0.62 0.655 Rejected 

H2: Service quality — alternative attractiveness -.026 0.81 0.003 Supported 
Ane sad attractiveness — attitudes towards 686 0.42 0.000 Supported 
H4: Alternative attractiveness — switching intention 122 0.49 0.014 Supported 
H65: Attitudes towards switching — switching intention 682 0.51 0.000 Supported 
H6: Alternative attractiveness — eWOM intention .083 0.43 0.104 Rejected 
H7: Attitudes towards switching > eWOM intention 682 0.55 0.005 Supported 
H8: Switching intention + eWOM intention 0572 0.57 0.000 Supported 


Based on the structural equation modelling (SEM) tests done and as shown on Table 3, the results show that 
hypotheses H., H,, H,, H,, H, and H, are supported. However, hypothesis H, and H, are rejected. 


MEDIATION ANALYSIS RESULTS 


This study proposed four mediating relationships. Mediation occurs when an additional third variable known as 
a mediator variable is considered to intervene in the relationship between two other related constructs (Hair et al., 
2017:232). In order to confirm the significance of the mediator variables, a bootstrap test was conducted and the 
results (refer to Table 4) reveal insignificant mediation effects of attitude as well as for alternative attractiveness on 
the relationship between service quality and eWOM. Accordingly, H,, H,, and H,, are not accepted. The mediation 
effect of alternative attractiveness on the relationship between service quality and switching intentions was found to 
be significant based on the path analysis results (0.023; p < 0.05; Cl [0.007, 0.069]) and therefore H,, is accepted. 


TABLE 4: INDIRECT EFFECTS OF THE HYPOTHESISED RELATIONSHIPS 


Huestiesl Unstandardised ie U lue* Standardised 
ypothesis Estimate ower pper p-value astimate 

H9: Service quality — attitudes towards 0.004 0,026 0,012 0,484 0,003 

switching + eWOM 

H10: Service quality = attitudes towards 0,019 0,099 0,059 0,657 -0,012 

switching — switching intention 

H11: Service quality — alternative 

attractiveness > eWOM al oe 0.053 ae 0.012 

H12: Service quality = alternative 0.029 0.007 0.023 

attractiveness — switching intention 0.069 0.018 


RESULTS DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The aim of the current study was to investigate the antecedents of eWOM intention as a volitional prepurchase 
behaviour by potential customers. Although it is well-established in extant literature that attitude towards switching 
and alternative attractiveness are antecedents of behaviour (Chan et a/., 2022; Kim et al., 2019:17), the focus of this 
study was the mediating role of these variables on the relationship between service quality, eWOM and switching 
intention. In doing so, the study tested a model showing service quality as the antecedent that directly and indirectly 
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influences eWOM and switching intentions with the indirect effect posited to be through attitude towards switching 
and perceived alternative attractiveness. Consequently, a conceptual model was developed and further tested using 
empirical data that was gathered from respondents between the ages of 18 and 65 who were subscribed to cable TV 
services. 


Extant research indicates the predictive role of service quality on customers’ attitudes (Ayo et al., 2016). However, 
the empirical findings of this study reveal that there is no significant relationship between service quality and 
customers’ attitudes towards switching. Furthermore, as hypothesised, the empirical findings of the study reveal a 
negative relationship between service quality and alternative attractiveness. This finding implies that high service 
quality of the current service provider can help the service provider to retain its current customers irrespective of the 
attractiveness of the alternative service provider and as literature suggests that service quality can be regarded as 
a crucial determinant for competitiveness (Koc & Kaya, 2021:214). Contrary with findings in past studies including 
Ghazali et a/. (2016) as well as Kim et a/. (2017), which mainly focused customers’ behavioural intentions overlooking 
the impact of alternative attractiveness on attitudes, the study found a strong relationship exists between alternative 
attractiveness and customers’ attitudes towards switching. This finding implies that when customers perceive the 
alternative service provider to be attractive, it will increase their attitudes towards switching to that alternative service 
provider. 


Moreover, whereas the study of Nhan (2021) indicates that customers with switching intentions have negative 
eWOM towards their current service provider, the findings of this study indicate that customers with switching 
intentions towards alternative service providers will have eWOM intentions towards the alternative service provider 
they intend to switch to. This highlights volitional eWOM as a prepurchase behaviour by potential customers. From 
the various mediation effect tests of this study, only the organism factor of alternative attractiveness mediates the 
relationship between the stimulus (i.e. service quality) and response (i.e. switching intention). This result means an 
increase in service quality can result in a decrease in alternative attractiveness, which ultimately reduces customers’ 
switching intentions to alternative service providers. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


This study has implications on theory. Firstly, it contributes to knowledge on the applicability of the S-O-R theory in 
explaining switching intentions and eWOM. The model fitted to the data accounted for 59.4% of the explained variance 
for switching intention and 64.7% for eWOM. This evidently indicates that the conceptualised model in the current 
study empirically provides an appropriate model for the current context. The current study makes effort to provide an 
empirical explanation of the mediation effect of the organism factor on the relationship between the stimulus and the 
response. The mediation test confirmed that alternative attractiveness indirectly influences the relationship between 
service quality and switching intention. 


Building on previous literature, the study is to the author’s knowledge one of the first to investigate eWOM as 
a volitional prepurchase behaviour by potential customers. Among the few studies on eWOM as a prepurchase 
behaviour, one study by Lim et al. (2022) focussed on goal-orientated eWOM . Accordingly, this study contributes to 
literature specifically in the cable TV market and OTT TV market by providing an understanding of eWOM as a volitional 
prepurchase behaviour by potential customers. As a result, the study sheds light beyond eWOM’s conventional 
association as a post-purchase behaviour by existing customers to a service provider as in the studies of Albayrak 
and Ceylan (2021) as well as Habib et a/. (2021). 


This study also contributes to theory by shedding light on the predictive function of alternative attractiveness 
on customer’ attitudes towards switching. As previously indicated and evident from literature, most of the existing 
studies have focussed on the behavioural responses to alternative attractiveness (Chan et a/., 2022; Ghazali et al., 
2016) without considering how alternative attractiveness can also influence an individual’s attitudes, more precisely 
their attitudes towards switching. The results of the study confirm and show a strong positive relationship between 
alternative attractiveness and customers’ attitudes towards switching meaning when an alternative service provider 
is perceived to be attractive, it positively influences customers’ attitudes towards switching. 
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Furthermore, the study provides a novel effort to uncover behavioural intentions which an individual may have 
when they have switching intentions to a certain alternative service provider. Whereas extensive literature such as 
Liao et al. (2021) as well as Palau-Saumell et a/. (2021) has been done to explore the antecedents of switching 
intention, less efforts have been given to observe the outcomes of switching intention and more precisely, behaviour 
towards the service provider an individual intends to switch towards. In fact, majority of the studies including Alsaggaf 
and Althonayan (2018) have investigated eWOM as a precursor of switching intention. The current study, therefore, 
contributes to literature by confirming the significant role of switching intention as an antecedent of eWOM. Therefore, 
when an individual has switching intention towards an alternative service provider, they also develop positive eWOM 
intentions towards the alternative service provider they intend to switch towards. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The empirical findings of the current study provide vital insights to managers. The results reveal that service 
quality negatively influences alternative attractiveness. It is, therefore, recommendable for cable TV service providers 
to optimise and use service quality as a competitive factor to retain customers against the attractive OTT TVs. To 
optimise service quality, cable TV service providers should offer prompt services and be responsive to customer 
needs. In addition, cable TV service providers should ensure that their employees are competent, skillful and efficient 
by equipping them with the necessary skills for service delivery through employee training programmes. 


The empirical findings of this current study also reveal the predictive function of alternative attractiveness on 
customers’ attitudes towards switching as well as their switching intentions. Accordingly, for cable TV service 
providers to make their services appealing as alternative services from OTT TVs, it should conduct market research 
on the service needs and desires of customers. In so doing, cable TV service providers could be able to develop 
customer-orientated services that are appealing to existing and potential customers. Furthermore, cable TV service 
providers should also do market research on the service offerings from OTT TVs to gain insights on the competitive 
and attractive service offerings. From the insights gathered, cable TVs can extend to offer the same or more superior 
services in the market therefore helping to retain their customers and minimise switching. 


Based on the results analysis of the study, both attitudes towards switching and switching intention are strong 
predictors of eWOM as a prepurchase behaviour. When customers have eWOM about an alternative service provider, 
this can generate more social influence to other customers to switch to the alternative service provider, hence, making 
the current service provider unattractive to potential customers. This research, therefore, suggests that cable TV 
service providers should attempt to minimise the attitudes towards switching by identifying the benefits desired by 
customers through customer interaction and using customer feedback to co-create valuable services. 


Lastly, since customers with switching intentions tend to have eWOM intentions towards alternative service 
providers they intend to switch towards, cable TV service providers should strive to retain and maintain their customers. 
This could be achieved through valuable and attractive services to the customers. In so doing, it also encourages 
customers to have positive eWOM towards the cable TV service providers. 


CONCLUSION, LIMITATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The aim of the current study was to investigate eWOM as a volitional prepurchase behaviour by potential customers 
from other existing service providers. Existing research on eWOM as a volitional prepurchase behaviour is limited and 
rather mainly focusses on eWOM as a postpurchase behaviour by existing customers. Using the S-O-R framework, 
the study incorporated service quality as a stimulus, attitudes towards switching and alternative attractiveness as 
organism (mediators) and the response factors included switching intention and eWOM intention. The results of 
the study revealed that the service quality of cable TV service providers has a negative relationship with alternative 
attractiveness of OTT TVs. 


The empirical findings of the study further reveal that alternative attractiveness is a strong predictor of customers’ 
attitudes towards switching and attitudes towards switching are also a strong predictor of switching intention. However, 
although the result between alternative attractiveness and switching intention is significant, it is weak compared 
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to the relationship between alternative attractiveness and switching intention through attitudes towards switching. 
Therefore, this suggests that attitude towards switching is a potential mediator for the relationship between alternative 
attractiveness and switching intention. The current study also reveals that alternative attractiveness is a mediator for 
the relationship between service quality and switching intention. Lastly, the study confirms switching intention is a 
strong predictor of eWOM intention towards OTT TVs. 


However, the current study poses some limitations. The sample mainly captured responses from respondents from 
the lower income bracket. These responses could, therefore, be not reflective of the responses of customers of a higher 
income bracket. Furthermore, the empirical findings of the current study are only based on the data collected from 
South Africa. Therefore, future studies should investigate the relevance of the current findings in different countries 
as customers may differ based on country of origin. Since the current study investigated behavioural intentions, future 
studies could also extend the study by investigating actual behaviour. 
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